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Che Unsolved Murder of 
Ben Chompson 


Pistoleer Extraordinary 
PAUL ADAMS 


EN THOMPSON was only thirteen when he deliberately shot 
B and wounded his playmate, Joe Brown. Thereafter until 
his own melodramatic end by lead-poisoning on the night of 
March 11, 1884, Ben Thompson of Austin dispatched an un- 
counted but startling number of victims of his fatal marks- 
manship. 

Of the more notorious gunmen of the western and south- 
western frontier, Thompson was the most interesting, colorful, 
and dangerous. As to his prowess with a revolver, let us hear 
from a contemporary expert. “Bat’’ Masterson, a famous pistoleer 
himself and marshal of Dodge City, Kansas, in its tumultuous 
days during the great cattle drives, wrote the following tribute 
to Ben: 


It is doubtful if in his time there was another man living who equalled 
him with a pistol in a life-and-death struggle. Thompson, in the first place, 
possessed a much higher order of intelligence than the average man-killer 
of his time. He was absolutely without fear and his nerves were those 
of the finest metal. He shot at an adversary with the same precision and 
deliberation that he shot at a target. A past-master in the use of the 
pistol, his aim was as true as his nerves were strong and steady. 

Wild Bill Hickok, Wyatt Earp, Billy Tilghman, Charley Bassett, Luke 
Short, Clay Allison, and Jim Curry were all men who... played their 
part on the lurid edge of our western frontier at the same time Ben was 
playing his, and it is safe to assume that not one of them would have de- 
clined the gage of battle had he flung it down. However, I am constrained 
to say that little doubt exists in my mind that Thompson would have been 
the winner. 


Ben Thompson’s biography appeared as long ago as 1884. 
The book, entitled Life and Adventures of Ben Thompson, the 
Famous Texan, was written by W. M. Walton of Austin, better 
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known as Major Buck Walton, a leading criminal lawyer and 
once attorney general of Texas. He died in Austin in 1914. 
The book is a rare item of Texana, available today only in cheap 
reprints. 

In 1909 and 1910 Major Walton talked frequently with John 
Wheeler, now a lawyer in San Antonio, about his personal ex- 
periences with Thompson. He said he had defended Thompson 
at least fifteen times for homicide and had gained a state-wide 
reputation as a criminal lawyer for getting him acquitted each 
time. He explained that, though often the aggressor, Thompson 
was careful to make sure each time that his adversary made 
the first move, sometimes letting him draw first. Thompson 
was familiar with the vital spots in the human body and was 
a deadly shot under the most difficult circumstances. He was 
never known to lose his nerve. So observed Major Walton. 

Thompson was born of English parents in Nova Scotia in 
1843. The family moved to Austin when he was a child. The 
father, a seafaring man, left home, presumably to go to sea, 
and was never heard of again. 

Still a youngster, Ben started work in Austin as a printer. 
After a while he went to New Orleans, where he got a job on 
the Picayune. While riding an omnibus one day, he noticed the 
unwelcome attentions a young Frenchman was bestowing upon 
an unescorted young woman. Ben interfered. Promptly there 
was a fight, in which the Frenchman, bearing the romantic 
name of Emile de Tour, was disabled by Ben’s flashing knife. 
Ben escaped from the omnibus but a few days later was traced 
to the Picayune office, where he received a challenge from the 
Frenchman to fight a duel. 

As the challenged party, Ben had the choice of weapons. He 
proposed that the duelists enter a darkened room and fight 
with knives until one was killed. De Tour objected but at length 
was prevailed upon to accept in order to uphold his honor. Thus, 
in the gray and eerie dawn the duelists were conducted by their 
friends to an abandoned icehouse. They entered blindfolded, 
each carrying a bowie knife. The door was closed and locked 
from the outside. After a few minutes there was a knock on 
the inside of the door. It was opened, and Ben emerged, leaving 
the Frenchman bloody and lifeless within. Ben was spirited 
away by his fellow-printers, hidden in the Italian quarter, and 
finally assisted out of New Orleans in darkness. 

He returned to Austin to resume his occupation as a printer. 
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In his spare time he visited the local gambling haunts, which 
he found fascinating in contrast to the prosaic trade of printer. 

Soon after the outbreak of the War between the States, Ben 
enlisted as a Confederate soldier. While at Fort Clark, he 
shot a sergeant and a lieutenant as the result of being charged 
with a trivial offense. He escaped from his captors, rejoined 
the Texas Confederates elsewhere, and was soon involved in 
other scrapes. He was sent to another border point, where 
he found gambling a profitable pastime. Since trouble and Ben 
Thompson, however, were never long separated, he was headed 
for another difficulty. A quarrel flared between him and a 
group of Mexicans in Laredo, with whom he was gambling. 
Ben killed two of them and hastily departed. Though hotly 
pursued, he managed to escape again and at length found his 
way back to Austin. 

In Austin he shot and killed a man named John Coombs. He 
escaped from the Austin jail and hurried to Mexico to join 
the forces of General Mejia, one of Maximilian’s officers. He 
had many adventures until the Maximilian cause was lost, after 
which he again returned to Austin. The War between the States 
was over. Thompson was rearrested and tried for the Coombs 
killing. He was convicted and served two years in prison. 

Free again, Ben decided to seek greener fields. He went to 
Abilene, Kansas, and opened the Bull’s Head Saloon, with his 
fellow-Texan, Phil Coe, as his partner. He had a run-in with 
Wild Bill Hickok in which the accounts give Wild Bill the de- 
cision, though no shooting took place. Later Phil Coe was 
killed by Wild Bill, the casus belli being Coe’s sweetheart, whom 
Wild Bill desired for himself. Billy Thompson, Ben’s brother, 
killed Sheriff Whitney in Ellsworth, Kansas. It was time for 
Ben to move on. 

We next find him in Colorado, employed by the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe Raiiroad to do strong-arm work for the 
company in its struggle with its aggressive rival, the Denver 
and Rio Grande. His fee was $5,000. Contemporary news- 
paper accounts of the troubles that followed, in which Ben’s 
desperate courage stood off a mob, appeared to justify the 
company’s judgment in hiring him. 

He returned to Austin to resume his vocation as a gambler. 
Somebody suggested he would make a fine city marshal. The 
idea appealed to him, and he entered the race with the endorse- 
ment of several newspapers and many prominent citizens, but his 
first political contest ended in failure. 
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It is well at this point to pause a moment for a comment on 
Ben’s character and personality. He was by no means all bad. 
He was warmhearted, kind in many ways, and extremely 
loyal to his friends. He seems to have been the victim of a dual 
personality. When sober, he was soft-spoken and-courteous. He 
usually dressed well, sometimes fastidiously. But liquor trans- 
formed him. Intoxicated, he was often overbearing and ar- 
rogant. He was ready to fight against any odds. The greater 
the danger, the cooler and more deadly he became. Most of the 
killers of his time were outlaws. Ben was a professional gambler. 

Undaunted by his first defeat, he entered the race for city 
marshal a second time. He made a better campaign and was 
elected. There is no doubt that, while he served as marshal of 
Austin, he was outstandingly successful in at least one respect. 
The denizens of the local underworld had too much concern 
for his shooting ability to risk his anger. Major crime dropped 
to an all-time low. 

Sometime before his election as marshal, Ben had an adventure 
in San Antonio that became the first link in a chain of circum- 
stances leading to the climax of his career. Destiny was getting 
ready to call her loan. 

Ben went to Jack Harris’s gambling establishment near the 
northeast corner of Main Plaza. It was the most notorious of 
the manx flaming night-spots of the San Antonio of that period. 
On the site now occupied by the thirteen-story National Bank 
of Commerce Building, about twenty-five feet west of Soledad 
Street, stood a two-story structure, containing a saloon in front 
on the ground floor, the stage of the Vaudeville Theatre in the 
rear, and theatre stalls on the second floor. The gambling hall 
was on the second floor of the adjoining corner building. 

Ben tried his luck at cards. At first he lost heavily, and then 
he won. The game was finally being settled when an argument 
arose as to the amount due the bank. Thompson backed out of 
the gambling hall with his revolver drawn on Joe Foster, the 
dealer. 

Sometime later when Ben was again in San Antonio, he was 
told he was no longer welcome at the Harris establishment 
and that Harris had threatened to shoot him on sight. 

On July 11, 1882, Ben took his small son and daughter to San 
Antonio to let them visit friends there. He was perhaps a little 
fatigued from performing his duties as marshal and felt the 
need of relaxation. To him relaxation meant gambling, and 
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gambling in San Antonio meant Jack Harris’s Palace of Chance. 

Harris, upon learning that Ben was in town again and would 
probably visit his place, prepared himself with a double-barrel 
shotgun. It was deepening twilight when Thompson approached 
the saloon under the gambling hall. A screen stood between the 
entrance and the interior of the saloon, in the rear of which 
Harris waited with the barrel of his shotgun hooked over the 
stump of his left arm. The band of the Vaudeville Theatre was 
blaring on the balcony outside. People were gathering on the 
sidewalk. Thompson looked through the Venetian blind and 
saw the half-hidden Harris. There was an interchange of 
profanity, and Thompson drew and fired through the screen. 
The bullet struck the wall, ricocheted, and then entered the 
body of Harris. Ben fired twice more. Harris had no time to 
shoot. He was carried home, where he died within a short time. 

Ben went to the Menger Hotel, remaining there until the next 
day when he surrendered and was placed in the Bexar County 
jail. He was not tried until January, 1883. An impressive group 
of prominent lawyers was employed by the prosecution to op- 
pose an equally prominent group, engaged by the defense. 
The proceedings of the trial provoked the most intense interest 
throughout Texas. The jury finally received the case, retired, ate 
their supper, and went to bed. At eight o’clock the next morning 
they brought in a verdict of not guilty. 

Ben’s return to Austin was like the home-coming of a hero 
from the wars. A crowd greeted him with cheers at the railroad 
station. When he stepped into a waiting carriage, a number of 
excited admirers rushed forward, unharnessed the horses, and 
personally drew the carriage up Congress Avenue. Ben was 
home again but no longer marshal. 

A long series of adventures, some desperate, some dramatic, 
and some comical, now followed. Ben developed a taste for 
shooting up Austin. He disapproved of a certain gambling 
house—the cynical said it was a successful rival; so he shot 
up the keno game and everything else in sight. One evening 
he strolled through the restricted district and shot out every 
conspicuous light. The policemen of Austin, convinced that dis- 
cretion was indeed the better part of valor, were careful invari- 
ably to seek Ben, when on his sprees, at places where they knew 
he would not be. When he rampaged through the less reputable 
districts, they sought him industriously behind the capitol. 

One night Ben decided to have some fun at a crowded 
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Austin theatre. He took a prominent box seat. When the melo- 
drama was in full swing, he struck a theatrical attitude, un- 
limbered his revolver, and began firing. The audience, not 
realizing the cartridges were blanks, emptied the theatre in 
a twinkling. Ben was overcome with laughter. 

On another occasion he decided to break up the annual ban- 
quet of the Cattlemen’s Convention. He suddenly entered the 
banquet hall and created a commotion, flourishing his revolver. 
Most of the guests departed promptly, some even going through 
the windows. It was reported that Shanghai Pierce carried 
the window sash with him. 

On March 10, 1884, Ben renewed acquaintance with a fellow 
man-killer, King Fisher. He and Fisher had been on unfriendly 
terms, but the difficulty was supposed to have been patched up 
by their friends. Fisher, then deputy sheriff of Uvalde County, 
was in Austin on business. His work completed, he joined 
Thompson to visit the local bars and to sample their wares. 

King Fisher had earned his reputation as a killer along or 
near the Rio Grande. He had been the head of a band of outlaws 
who operated in Dimmit and Maverick counties. Where a 
certain road forked, one branch bore the sign: “This is King 
Fisher’s road. Take the other.”” Prudent people took “the other.” 
After Fisher had killed many men, most of them Mexicans, he 
had married, presumably reformed, and had been elected deputy 
sheriff of Uvalde County. He was tall, well proportioned, hand- 
some, dashing. Frank M. Edwards of Kerr County, who saw 
Fisher frequently, said he dressed like a modern movie cowboy. 
When N. A. Jennings saw him, he was wearing an ornamented 
Mexican sombrero, a black Mexican jacket embroidered with 
gold, a crimson sash, and boots. Swinging from his belt were 
two silver-plated, ivory-handled revolvers. After his alleged 
reform, he dressed more moderately. 

He was an intimate friend of Joe Foster’s. Foster had been 
an associate of Jack Harris’s when Harris was killed by Thomp- 
son. It was Ben’s quarrel with Foster when gambling with him 
that had led to the killing. When King Fisher had once spent 
a period languishing in the Bexar County jail, Foster had sent 
him his meals and had shown him many attentions. Fisher 
must have been familiar with the enmity between Foster and 
Thompson. As for Fisher’s attitude toward Thompson, a cor- 
respondent for the Galveston News wrote that it was known 
that Fisher always had contempt for Ben. 
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After making the rounds in Austin with Ben, Fisher urged 
him to go on to San Antonio on the way to Fisher’s home in 
Uvalde. At length Ben agreed to go a part of the way. Once 


on the train, however, he consented to go on to San Antonio 


to spend a convivial evening there with Fisher. Both men had 
been drinking for hours, and Thompson was in an obstreperous 
mood. He insulted a German passenger and struck the colored 
porter. Fisher told him to let the porter alone or either he 
or Thompson would die. This threat succeeded in quieting Ben. 
It is significant as an indication of Fisher’s real feeling toward 
his companion, whom he was supposed to befriend. 

They reached San Antonio about 8 P.M., had several drinks 
together, and then repaired to Turner Hall, at Houston and 
St. Mary’s Streets, to see a performance of Hast Lynne. 
During intermissions they visited the bar in the building for 
more alcoholic reinforcements. Major Walton writes that be- 
fore the last act of the play, Ben was “over-persuaded” to go 
with Fisher to Harris’s Vaudeville Theatre, then operated by 
Joe Foster and Billy Simms. 

News of their coming to the Vaudeville Theatre undoubtedly 
preceded them. In fact, according to John R. Lunsford (at the 
time a reporter for the San Antonio Light), word that Thomp- 
son had boarded the train for San Antonio was quickly wired 
from Austin to the proprietors of the theatre, who in turn 
promptly notified the San Antonio police, and preparations were 
made for a possible tragedy. 

Billy Simms had been a boyhood playmate of Ben’s in Austin. 
They had attended Professor Swancoat’s private school there 
and had often bathed together in the Colorado River. Ben 
had staked Simms to his first bank-roll as a professional gambler 
but had later fallen out with him and had forced him to leave 
Austin. 

Thompson and Fisher were greeted by Simms when they 
entered the theatre; and the three, joined by a policeman, Jacob 
S. Coy, seated themselves at a table upstairs and began drinking. 
After a few minutes Ben expressed a wish to talk with Joe 
Foster. Foster came forward but calmly declined to drink 
with Ben or even to shake hands with him. Angered by Foster’s 
unfriendly response, Ben slapped him with his left hand and 
drew his revolver with his right. Coy immediately grabbed his 
right arm, preventing him from raising his pistol, which Ben 
fired repeatedly. 
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One bullet struck Foster in the leg. As the group struggled, 
Fisher, Thompson, and Coy were close together, Coy hanging 
desperately to Ben’s pistol arm. Within a few seconds after 
the trouble started, there was a sudden volley of shots. Thompson 
and Fisher fell to the floor, Thompson dragging Coy down 
with him. Coy rose unharmed, but both Thompson and Fisher 
lay dead, riddled with bullets. One report said there were nine 
wounds in Thompson and thirteen in Fisher. 

A great deal of conflicting testimony was given by the wit- 
nesses to the coroner’s jury. After considering this testimony 
for fifteen minutes, the jury returned with the following verdict: 
“That Ben Thompson and J. K. Fisher both came to their deaths 
on the 11th day of March, A. D. 1884, while at the Vaudeville 
Theatre in San Antonio, Texas, from the effects of pistol shot 
wounds from pistols held and fired from the hands of J. C. Foster 
and Jacob S. Coy, and we further find that the said killing was 
justifiable and done in self-defense in the immediate danger 
of life.” 

This double killing stirred Texas as no other affair of the 
kind ever had before or has since. The state’s leading news- 
papers were filled with lengthy reports and bitter editorials, 
the Austin papers charging foul murder. Many writers thought 
there was something implausible about the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury becazse it seemed clearly impossible for Coy and Foster 
to have shot the two men so many times. 

The mystery was partly cleared by the publication in 1934 
of a book entitled Glamorous Days by Frank H. Bushick of 
San Antonio. Mr. Bushick, until a few years ago, was tax com- 
missioner of the city of San Antonio and was once editor of the 
San Antonio Express. He was well acquainted with the city’s 
affairs in the early eighties. In the chapter, “Who Killed Ben 
Thompson?” he explained that Thompson and Fisher were 
assassinated by men concealed in a theatre box above them. 
The killers were three “hangers-on” at the theatre, a bartender 
named McLaughlin, a gambler called Canada Bill, and a variety 
theatre performer, Harry Tremaine. They had been stationed 
in the box, ready to fire in case of trouble. In the excitement 
immediately following the killing, they slipped away from 
the building unnoticed and left for parts unknown. Mr. Bushick 
remarked that for political reasons the city officers were 
friendly to the local gamblers and that the coroner’s inquest 
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was perfunctory. A careful study of all the testimony in the 
case suggests that this account may likely be the true one. 

The part of the mystery still unexplained concerns King 
Fisher’s réle. Was Fisher, acting the part of Ben’s friend, 
actually luring him into a trap? It is certainly true that against 
his better judgment, Ben was persuaded to visit San Antonio 
and was later talked into going to the Vaudeville Theatre. It 
is significant also that when drinking with Simms, Coy, and 
Thompson, Fisher had remarked impatiently to Ben: “I thought 
we were going to have some fun, but don’t talk about the 
past times.” This remark was obviously intended to goad Thomp- 
son into action. 

If King Fisher acted as a decoy, it is puzzling that he himself 
was murdered and received thirteen wounds, whereas Ben had 
nine. It is hardly logical to say that Fisher was killed because — 
of his proximity to Thompson when Coy, who was struggling 
with Thompson, was not hurt by the assassins. These facts 
hint that Fisher, possibly a double-crosser in the transaction, 
was himself double-crossed. But speculation, however interesting, 
is inconclusive. Now, more than sixty years after San Antonio’s 
most sensational double murder, the question: “Why was King 
Fisher killed?” will probably remain forever unanswered. 
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Che Sage of Cedar Bayou 


T. C. RICHARDSON 


NE SPRING day in 1871 a ship laden with railroad iron from 
English mills anchored outside Galveston bar. Among its 
crew was a young Swede whose silvery threads of song were to 
bind the hearts and minds of a generation together, even as the 
steel rails were to link Houston and Galveston with the Texas 
frontiers. 

It was on his twentieth birthday that John Peter Sjolander 
(Shol-ander, accent on the Shol) sighted the land which he 
came to love with deep devotion and in which he was to labor 
and love and sing almost to the last of his four score and eight 
years. For like his prototype, Robert Burns, he was truly a 
“farmer-poet” working with his hands and loving the soil while 
he sang: 

Rejoice, O heart! The treasure-house of kings 
Is bare compared with his who toils and sings. 


Young as he was, Sjolander had already published poems and 
known both tragedy and pleasure, freedom and imprisonment, 
as well as a persistent oppression in his native land which, in- 
stead of curbing his independent spirit, was fuel to its liberty- 
loving fires. In Texas he found not only a congenial intellectual 
and spiritual climate but also an illimitable geographic horizon 
which challenged his cosmic genius. 

The writer spent a day with the aged poet in the modest home 
where he had reared his family. His hand-clasp was warm, his 
smile quick and friendly, his dimming eyes serene, as one who 
has found the philosopher’s stone. The sturdy frame inherited 
from his Viking ancestors was bowed, but a clear mind and a 
ready wit exemplified the ageless spirit of the true poet and 
philosopher. 

If this attempt to assay Sjolander’s influence on his times 
and to place him in his proper historical niche seems biased, 
the writer enters a plea of guilty in advance. Having derived 
pleasure and inspiration from Sjolander’s poems for half a 


1“The Toiler’s Song,” in John P. Sjolander, Salt of the Earth and Sea 
(Dallas: P. L. Turner Company, 1928), 44. Hilton R. Greer aided in the com- 
pilation of the book. 
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century and having sought him out for the rare privilege of 
knowing him personally, there is no pretense here of writing 
with cold objectivity. Nor can this thesis be either comprehensive 
or authoritative. There are none of his contemporaries to in- 
terview, and of all his voluminous literary output only one thin 
volume? is accessible; the remainder are scattered through nu- 
merous periodicals from 1878 to 1936.* 

It was no reporter’s interview, that unforgettable day, but a 
leisurely and friendly talk. The glowing personality of the “Sage 
of Cedar Bayou” could not be resisted, and the extracts from 
the conversation here quoted were obviously casual, not studied; 
hence they may be taken at face value in evaluating the man 
and his philosophy. He also permitted the perusal of a sheaf 
of unpublished poems, “a legacy for my children,” which included 


‘work equal to the best of his prolific years. 


The “Dean of Texas Poets” was born March 25, 1851, at 
Hudiksvall, Sweden, far up the Bosnian Gulf in about the 
latitude of Iceland. His father, a Swedish naval officer, had been 
dismissed from the service for nonconformity to the state church 
and, taking to seafaring in his own vessel, was drowned when it 
was wrecked. John Peter was then five years old and, being 
denied access to the state schools on account of his father’s 
dereliction, was home-taught by his mother. ‘““‘We spoke Swedish, 
English, and German by turns, a day of each,” he explained. 

At the age of eleven he was reading Scott’s Lady of the Lake 
and Marmion, which remained his favorite poem. Under his 
mother’s tutelage he also learned to love “Bobbie” Burns and 
later penned a graceful and discerning tribute to the Scottish 
bard. 

He sang of toil, and through his gift of song 
He made it high and holy, pure and strong; 
He sang the riches that the poor are lent, 
And turned them into jewels of content.‘ 


When he was ready for high school, the bars were lowered, 
and the state schools were opened to him on the condition, 
however, that in atonement for his dead father’s heterodoxy, he 
must take the Latin course and become a priest. He refused and 
was thrown back upon his mother’s continued guidance. 


21 bid. 

’Probably his last publication was an anniversary poem for farm boys 
and girls, Farm and Ranch, 1936. 

4“Burns,” in Salt of the Earth and Sea, 60. 
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His command of English gave him employment in his native 


town with an English lumber importer, and this employer took 


the fifteen-year-old lad to England in 1866 and into his own 
home. Here a David-and-Jonathan friendship developed between 
the youthful immigrant and the son of the house. When the 
young Englishman was ready to enter Trinity College, he refused 
to go without “Pete” for a companion. 

Young Sjolander did not matriculate but seized the opportunity 
to sit through lectures and browse in the library as he chose. 
While the young gentlemen studied the prescribed courses, the 
Swedish youth was doubtless getting more from the college and 
its associations than most of those who graduated. The ground- 
ing which his mother had given him and these years in Eng- 
land explain his command of English, the delicacy of its han- 
dling, and its peculiar nuances which his poetry shows. 

On a pilgrimage to Burns’s grave the youth made the acquaint- 
ance of an American fellow-worshiper at the Burns shrine and 
doubtless recited some of his own compositions to the new- 
found friend. Before they parted, Charles Peterson proffered 
a position on Peterson’s Magazine (Philadelphia) should Sjo- 
lander come to America. He appears to have had no intention 
of emigrating to America at that time, and when he did come 
later, it was more by accident than design. 

His tranquil life in England and the beautiful companionship 
he enjoyed with his friend came to a sudden and tragic end 
in 1870 when the young Englishman was killed. With no ties 
to hold him, Sjolander sought forgetfulness in travel and arrived 
in Germany in time to get caught in the toils of the Franco- 
Prussian War. He was imprisoned, then paroled to Copenhagen 
with orders to return to Sweden. But there was no love in his 
heart for the country which had driven his father from its 
service and confiscated his property. Finding an English ship 
in the harbor, he took passage to his second home, where religious 
intolerance had already been scotched. 

Safely back in England, but still without any definite plan 
or purpose, John Peter heard from a sailor-brother, whose ship 
was in port at Cardiff, and went to pay him a visit. The captain 
proved to be an old family friend, and both brothers signed 
for the voyage to Galveston with a cargo of rails for the lines 
that were then creeping from the coast to the distant interior 
of Texas. Coming of a long line of seafaring and adventurous 
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ancestors, what was more natural than that the youth should sub- 
merge his poetic impulses and ship before the mast? Before 
sailing date, however, the friendly captain was replaced by a 
stranger who turned out to be a tyrannical master, and the 
high-spirited Sjolander brothers, with two others of the crew, 
“jumped ship” while the cargo was being lightered into port 
at Galveston. 

Taking passage on a boat, they sailed across Galveston Bay 
and up Cedar Bayou, well out of reach of the brutal captain. 
“Had we been caught,” Sjolander chuckled, “we would have been 
placed in irons and forced to work our passage back to England 
without pay.” Ten miles up Cedar Bayou they landed at a 
busy village of the same name (it had been a post office from 
ante-bellum days), isolated by land but accessible by water to 
all that intricate and extensive littoral where so much Texas 
history has been made. Cedar Bayou is one of those numerous 
deep, narrow tributaries which finger out into the back country 
from Galveston and Trinity bays. It forms the boundary between 
Chambers and Harris counties, entering the Bay opposite 
historic Morgan’s Point. “I was entranced by the Bayou,” Sjo- 
lander said in 1934. “Trees almost meeting over the water; vines 
and flowers everywhere, and I made up my mind to stay here.” 
Those memories are woven into one of his sweetest songs: 


On Cedar Bayou’s flowery banks 

Where summer always stays, 

And where the reeds in solid ranks 
Move when the south wind plays, 

And all the birds with glad hearts sing 
To them that they love best — 

Oh, there we do our sweethearting 

And there our lives are blest. 


Where the prairie, sown with hopes, 
Shines golden-green for miles; 

And where the fleecy Gulf-cloud roams 
A dream-ship far above — 

Oh, there we build the happiest homes, 
And work, and pray, and love. 


Where earth gives us the most and best 
For cares that we bestow; 

And where no earthly joy we miss 

From love’s abundant store.® 


“Cedar Bayou,” ibid., 35. 
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The runaways found work in a brickyard which supplied 
building materials to the growing cities of Galveston and 
Houston. Before long the brothers were building boats and 
sailing them, among others a stern-wheeler designed to run 
the Trinity River to Dallas. “She would float on a heavy dew,” 
declared her designer, with a pardonable dash of poetic license. 
He captained the lighter Albert in transferring cargoes across 
the bar before the deep-water channel was opened and otherwise 
occupied himself in that vicinity for about five years. 

During those busy times he absorbed the atmosphere and 
legends of the water front, and the rich lore of that romantic 
coast ultimately took form in those lilting “Rhymes of Galveston 
Bay,” which will survive, like “Point Sesenta,”’ when their scenes 
are “left but a name and a place uncharted.” He must have 
written much of this while the inspiration was fresh, though 
it was not published at the time. “All my writing had to come 
from an inward urge,” he asserted, which explains the spon- 
taneity that characterizes all his work. 

In 1876 came the Philadelphia Centennial, which Sjolander de- 
cided to see. His friend Peterson welcomed him and made good his 
promise at Burns’s grave by making a place for him on 
the editorial staff of Peterson’s Magazine. Here he remained 
happy enough until snow fell, when he returned to his beloved 
Cedar Bayou, “where heaven is just next door.” 

We get a taste of his nostalgia in “Out of Babel’: 


Oh! The heart is sad within Babel bowers, 
_ That Art made to blossom and bloom; 
And it longs for the home of the God-made flowers, 
For their fragrant and wild perfume, 
That ever ascends in the pure, sweet air, 
A paean of praise, and a breath of prayer.® 


The dank chill and dismal murk of the North, no less than the 
“Babel song” and the “Babel pride” of the city drove him from 
what might have been a vantage point for his nascent genius, 
for Peterson’s Magazine was then a far more potent medium 
than any in the Southland. But he was not thinking of fame or 
money; his heart was in Texas, where — 


*Out of Babel,” ibid., 82. 
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The dusk of the South is tender 

As the touch of a soft, soft hand; 

The dusk of the South comes fleetly, 
And fleetly it takes to flight; 

But its song is a song sung sweetly, 

And it gathers earth’s cares completely, 
For God to keep in the night.’ 


For all his Viking heritage, and despite having spent his 
first twenty-five years in commercial and urban pursuits, there 
was an ingrained love of and affinity for the soil in Sjolander, 
and he became a farmer. He was “The Wise Husbandman” 


Loving the earth, earth loving him, he reads 
Her sweetest secrets, understands, and heeds 
Even her weariness by smiles concealed.® 


Not even his admired Burns ever surpassed his “To a Clod” : 


Ah, brother mine, we are uncouth, we two; 
Crude accidents, perhaps, ’neath winter skies. 


Oh brother mine, teach me your patience rare 

Through dreary nights and days, and rain, and cold; 
Show me the way to trust the will divine, 

That I, like you, some day may upward bear, 


To gladden earth, a flower with heart of gold — 
A little flower from some small grace of mine.°® 


His poems began to appear in American print about 1878. 
“I always offered my compositions to Texas editors first, pre- 
ferring publication in my adopted state,” he stated. To their 
credit be it said, Texas editors were receptive; the Galveston 
News, the Galveston Tribune, the Houston Post, Farm and 
Ranch, the Houston Chronicle, and Texas Review were his 
favorite media. He contributed also, in his early career, to 
Saturday Night, Peterson’s Magazine, Bonner’s New York 
Ledger, the New York Weekly, the New York Independent, and 
the New Orleans Times-Democrat, among others. 

Texas was not a literary vacuum in the seventies and eighties, 
but there was no cult, no mutual admiration society, such as 
existed in some other sections, to spread the fame of its members. 
His principal audience—as he wished it to be—was Texas and 


7™The Dusk,” his own favorite; melodious as Poe’s “The Bells,” devout 
as Whittier. Jbid., 36. 

8“The Wise Husbandman,” ibid., 5. 

“To a Clod,” ibid., 24. 
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Texans. This patriotic policy, however, operated to circumscribe 
his field and to prevent the national recognition which his work 
deserved. His “Song of the Corn,” “The Bluebonnet,” and several 
others, however, won a place in school readers. 

The great agrarian unrest which swept the country in the 
eighties and nineties left this philosopher of the soil untouched. 
Never did he add his voice to the “calamity howling” of the im- 
poverished nor to the demagogic rantings which incited class 
hatred. Though he knew and accepted the hardships and un- 
certainties of farming, they were to him far outweighed by 
the satisfactions and beauties he found in the life. All through 
that era when agrarian rebellion was rampant, Sjolander 
worked and sang, humbly before God, but proudly before men, 
poor as most of them, but never for a moment ascribing his 
hard lot to some maleficent force nor conceding a whit in the 
dignity of his calling. His every poetic creation was the sort to 
inspire and uplift, to help his fellows to see that: 


. . . None has learned where life is half as sweet, 
Where castles rise in beauty all complete, 

And where peace reigns so free from all alarms 

As ’neath the stars at night amid the farms.?° 


And again: 


After the drought the blessed rain comes ever, 
After the toilsome day come restful hours; 

After the failure there is fresh endeavor; 
Winter there is, but after winter, flowers.14 


When Edwin Markham won national acclaim with “The Man 
With the Hoe,” Sjolander rose to the challenge with one of 
his finest creations. Markham’s farmer, “dumb, driven beast, 
brother to the ox,” may have been a peasant on some European 
lordling’s feudal estate but never the American farmer. It 
is to be regretted that the Texas farmer-poet’s noble retort 
did not receive so wide a circulation as the debasing ode to 
which it is a highly appropriate rejoinder: 


We own no masters, we that walk with God 
In workday garments smelling of the sod; 
We bear no yoke that others must not bear, 
Except of greater love, and tenderer care; 


10“At Night Amid the Farms,” ibid., 32. 
11“Hope and the Husbandman,” ibid., 23. 
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We bow not down with burdens on us laid, 

But lift them up, for whom the load was made; 
For upright we must be, and stand erect; 

The almoners of God to His elect. 


It is not ours to judge who makes demands, 
Ours but to see the piteous, outstretched hands; 
For unto us the cotters be as kings — 

And all in need of what the harvest brings; 

So be that what it will, we must be just, 
For it is only given us in trust; 

We will not question whose the cry or call, 
But be God’s almoners to one and all.?2 


“The task of poets is to spiritualize America; Sjolander has 
done it for Texas,” someone wrote long ago. “Thoughts and the 
soul are real, Sjolander told the writer, “affected by neither 
time nor space. Thoughts reach instantly to the uttermost con- 
fines of the universe, and are not bound by material things 
nor anything capable of physical measurement.” 

The mind is master. At its snapping whip 
From heart and hand the fastening fetters slip. 
. .. It shoots an arrow o’er the sea deep-ridged 
And where it flies there is the wide gulf bridged; 
It speeds a thought across a continent, 

Behold! a highway gleams the way it went. 

The mind is master. In its alchemy 

The earth turns gold, a prize of pearls the sea.13 


Long after he ceased publishing except at rare intervals, his 
legions of admirers kept friendship’s flame alight by correspond- 
ence. His dimming eyes made it difficult to. keep up his end, and 
once, on taking up his pen to answer letters in the brightness 
of a summer sun, clouds blotted out the light with a pall of 
gloom, and the pen was laid aside. But the mind, “The Master,” 
turned the physical frustration to account in a whimsical 
couplet, “April Cloth.” 


Behold the thing that Mother Nature built 
To wrap young April in—a crazy quilt. 


At eighty-two he dedicated “Earth Magic” to Farm and Ranch 
on its fiftieth anniversary and at eighty-five wrote another in- 
spiring theme for the farm boys and girls of the 4-H clubs. 
“What to him is autumn’s hue, who lived and loved a summer 
through?” 


12“The Plowman to his Brethren,” ibid., 9. 
138¢The Master,” ibid., 52. 
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Amidst the lush sub-tropic beauty of forest and prairie, only 

a few miles from historic Lynchburg and San Jacinto Battlefield, 
the farmer-poet lived his last years amid the tiger lilies and 
flowering shrubs planted by the wife and mother whose hands 
ceased their planting after rearing a daughter and five sturdy 
sons. Cedar Bayou dwindled to a scattered settlement almost in 
the shadow of the towering oil refineries of Goose Creek and 
Baytown. His house was located, not in the ancient village by 
the water, but at the end of just such a friendly little road as 
he depicts: 

. .. That ever seems to stray, 

But always in some mysterious way, 

. . . Finds him who travels it, at close of day, 

Content and smiling, turning in at home.1* 


One of those vicious hurricanes which occasionally visit 
the gulf coast came this way. The community was almost desti- 
tute. Out of a clear sky came a check to the poet for $25, not 
in payment for a poem but out of the generous heart of a friend 
who knew nothing of the blow that had fallen. Characteristically, 
needy as his own family was, he used the money to furnish a 
Christmas tree for the whole community. His home life was 
such that he could well write: 


. .. Life’s test is this: 

The sum is good if at the end 

You find your oldest neighbor is 
Your oldest friend.15 


Asked when he began, he replied: “I have been a maker of 
rhymes since childhood. Writing verse has been a pleasure to 
me, never a task. It has been a rest akin to sleep. That has been 
my way of spending the few idle hours that life has vouchsafed 
me.” He repeatedly declined to write weekly assignments, though 
often urged to do so. He knew that spontaneity was essential 
and to make a stint of it was to rob himself of his best asset. 
Thoughts that came as he plowed a furrow or cut down a tree 
were often shaped and polished to the last word without pencil - 
and paper, then set down perhaps while waiting for dinner. 

The railroad came, and oil, and across the prairie a seething 
city grew. Smoke by day and lights by night marred the blue 


1«“The Little Road,” ibid., 28. 
Proof,” ibid., 83. 
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skies he loved, but serene in the quietude of his simple farm 
home, the Sage of Cedar Bayou commented only: 


Tonight the light from the big town 
Shines on the far-off sky; 

While here the twinkling stars look down 
And meet me eye to eye, 
As they pass by. 

Yes, here the stars keep twinkling down, 
As they go marching by; 

But, oh! there seems to be a frown 
Around the town-lit sky. 
I wonder why?1% 


The man who wrote those lines might have won fame and fortune 
in the city; he might have become a great editor, even a great 
poet, but fortunately for Texas he chose the simple life and 
became its most eloquent interpreter. 

His free spirit could not tolerate walls that hedged him about, 
and his appreciation for the magnificence of God’s handiwork 
in nature was far more intense than his regard for the man- 
made artificialities, however great and impressive. 


For man-made gods more cruel are than ever man dared be, 
And Moloch never yet revoked what once he did decree.1? 


Texas had few poets in the period of Sjolander’s prime, but 
he was the uncrowned poet laureate to a generation, the most 
widely read, the best beloved of his time. There was a genuineness 
about him and a deep spiritual response to his Texas environment; 
he was a man who sent his roots deep into the Texas soil. His 
monument, rising from its base of Texas pastoral literature, 
should grow. 


16“Skies,” ibid., 34. 
17“The Song of Moloch,” “the man-made god of God-made man.” Jbid., 57. 


Perote Fort - Where Tevans 


Were Imprisoned 
J.J. McGRATH and WALACE HAWKINS 


HE OLD fort or castle of San Carlos, commonly known as 

Perote Fort or Perote Prison, in the state of Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, is the setting of the final and anticlimactic chapter of 
three of the most disastrous episodes in the history of Texas. 
Much has been written of the events connected with this old 
prison, but little has been said of the place itself, where some 
of the most ill-fated sons of Texas spent sad, weary, and dejected 
years. Since this old fort has been military in character, no 
visitors have been allowed inside its sacred historic walls, and the 
photographs shown herewith are the first allowed to be made 
and presented to the public. 

Every Texas schoolchild is familiar with the three disastrous 
expeditions organized during the formative days of the Republic 
of Texas which ended by their members’ spending time in the 
prison of Perote; these three ill-advised forays were the Santa Fe 
expedition, the capture of San Antonio by General Adrian Woll, 
and the pathetic attempt of a handful of men to capture Mexico 
and their subsequent defeat and surrender at the town of Mier, 
on the Mexican border. Of these events only salient facts are 
to be mentioned in this article, the primary purpose being to 
tie up the three events with the old Perote Fort. 


The Santa Fe Expedition . 


From the green, grass-carpeted valley given the local desig- 
nation of Brushy Valley, near Round Rock, Texas, the ap- 
proximately 320 men forming the Santa Fe expedition set out 
on the morning of June 19, 1841, headed for Santa Fe, New 


Mexico, determined to make that portion of the world, then 


under Mexican domination, but claimed by Texas, a part of the 
Republic. Ostensibly these men were to be only a peaceable 
group, since they did not have the official sanction of the Con- 
gress of the Republic. In fact this “peaceable” coterie of men, 
under the inspiration of President Mirabeau B. Lamar, was 
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organized into a complete military setup, with five companies 
of mounted infantry and one company of artillery carrying a 
six-pound cannon. Besides the military component there were 
many traders, teamsters, and soldiers of fortune. After repeated 
experiences of ill fortune the advance guard of the expedition 
arrived at Anton Chico, New Mexico, on September 17, and here 
they were tricked into surrendering by Captain Damaso Salazar 
of the Mexican force, which had long been on guard against 
the Texans and for weeks had been lying in wait for their 
arrival. 

The remaining members of the expedition were captured at 
Laguna Colorado, southwest of the present Montoya, New 
Mexico, some days later. The men were taken to San Miguel; 
and upon arrival there, Governor Manuel Armijo placed them 
under the charge of Captain Salazar, their captor. He started 
them on the long march to Mexico City, afoot, with scant clothing 
and meager supplies for the long overland trek across the 
desert sands and mountain ranges to the Mexican capital, almost 
1,500 miles away. The story of the hardships of the Texans 
en route, the attempted escape of some of the number, and the 
details of the harrowing journey have been retold time and 
time again, and it is necessary only to say that a part of the 
unfortunate men reached Mexico City, whence some were sent 
to prison at Puebla and others to old Fort Perote. 


The Capture of San Antonio 


In 1842, although six years had passed since Texas declared 
itself free of Mexico, there was not a settlement of importance 
further westward than San Antonio, and this metropolis of today 
then had an Americar population of only about two hundred, of 
which number only sixty-five or seventy were able-bodied men. 
On the morning of September 10, 1842, the inhabitants of the 
frontier town were thrown into consternation by the report 
that a body of armed men in considerable numbers was ap- 
proaching. The greater part of the Americans gathered at the 
courthouse, assembled by the ringing of the town fire-alarm bell, 
and spies were sent out to ascertain the character of the on- 
coming force, many believing them to be robbers from below 
the border bent on frightening the citizens into deserting the 
town so that they might, with immunity, loot and pillage the place. 

With the coming of daybreak on the following day, however, 
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this early impression was immediately corrected. The force 
was a regularly organized body of Mexican soldiers under the 
command of General Adrian Woll, a Frenchman in the service 
of Mexico. The Mexicans opened their cannon fire upon San 
Antonio as soon as it was light enough to aim the guns; and, 
as the invading force entered the town, the Texans immediately 
began to return the fire, killing a dozen or more of the Mexicans. 

Under the protection of a white flag, Colonel Carrasco, one 
of General Woll’s officers, entered the ranks of the Texans and 
demanded to know if they were not aware of the fact that they 
were fighting a regular army force of Mexicans numbering ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred men. He demanded that the Texans 
immediately surrender; and, after some argument and consider- 
able discussion pro and con, this the San Antonio contingent 
agreed to do, after first demanding and receiving from General 
Woll the assurance that lives would be spared and no property 
harmed in any way except for the seizure of their guns and 
ammunition. 

The fifty-five Texans and one loyal Mexican, who fought for 
his adopted town, were disarmed, huddled into a compact 
group under the close guard of soldiers, and refused the privilege 
of going to their homes for food or clothing. Many of those made 
prisoner were not even citizens of San Antonio but were there 
for the meeting of the District Court, which was then in session. 

After four days’ confinement in San Antonio the fifty-five 
men who had been made prisoners were ordered to begin their 
march to Mexico under guard, none of them having the least 
idea as to their destination or their ultimate fate. Under the 
watchful eye of 125 Mexican soldiers, the bedraggled cavalcade 
got under way; some on foot, some on old mules, and some on 
poor nags, since the Mexican officers and the guards confiscated 
all the good horses for their own use. The sorry spectacle took 
up the march at daybreak, Friday, September 16, 1842: a long 
weary march that was to end at Perote Prison at three o’clock in 
the afternoon of December 22, after ninety days of suffering, 
hunger, desolation, hardship, privation, and starvation. 


The Mier Expedition 


The most ill-advised punitive expedition by the Texans was 
that of the group numbering originally 760 men who determined 
to attack and capture Mexico. This ill-fated expedition crossed the 
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The entrance to Perote Prison, showing effigies in stone of two colonial soldiers 
who were executed for sleeping while on guard. 
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Moet surrounding prison walls showing guard towers. The wing of the prison 
at the left center, was the point from which prisoners escaped. 


Corridors of inner courtyard of Perote Prison, where prisoners were allowed 
to exercise and warm themselves in the sun. 
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Entrance to bridge at Perote Prison. 


Bridge over moat leading to entrance of Perote Prison. 
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Rio Grande, captured the village of Guerrero, then marched brave- 
ly down to attack the well-fortified town of Mier, a place that was 
protected by nature against assault and guarded by a force of the 
regular Mexican army. Dissension among the Texans caused all 
but 304 to leave the expedition and return home, but those re- 
maining, nothing daunted, bravely attempted the capture of 
the town. Their aim had, in reality, been almost accomplished 
when they listened to the advice of some timorous ones among 
them and, instead of pushing on to victory, surrendered to the 
defending Mexicans. 

The 225 Texans, who had neither escaped nor been killed in 
the battle of Mier, were forthwith taken into custody. On the 
morning of December 31, 1842, six days after the disastrous 
battle of Mier, they were lined up single file between double rows 
of Mexican soldiers and started on their march, afoot, first 
to Matamoros, the capital of the state in which Mier was located. 
At Matamoros they were chained in pairs, dos-d-dos, for their 
march to their prison destination. Their route took them through 
Monterrey, Saltillo, Hacienda Salado—where eighteen of the 
Texans escaped, but all except four were recaptured—and then 
on southward through Matehuala, San Luis Potosi, Queretaro, 
Tula, Tepotzotlan, Mexico City, Puebla, and to that firm pile 
of stone and cement, the massive fort or prison of Perote. 

Several reasons have combined to prevent our knowing more 
of the spot which played such a tragic part in Texas’ early 
history—this old fortress of Perote. First among these is its 
almost inaccessible location among the barren hills in the county 
of Jalancingo of the state of Vera Cruz. It is 160 miles east-by- 
south from Mexico City, located at the foot of a range of 
mountains known as “the Coffer of Perote,” at an altitude of 
approximately seven thousand feet above sea level. It is a section 
of Mexico in which the land is barren and sparsely settled, where 
a disagreeable wind blows almost constantly and, at times, causes 
the climate to be almost intolerable. Secondly, this old fortress, 
which served as prison for the three groups of captured Texans, 
is a military establishment; and no person outside the military 
component of Mexico was allowed inside its sacred precincts. 
Thirdly, it was, on June 1, 1933, made a “monumento” by the 
Department of Colonial Edifices of the Republic of Mexico and 
as such was not allowed to be photographed or invaded by other 
than official personages except by special permit. It is con- 
sidered by the authorities as the most important of the fort- 
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ifications of the colonial epoch in Mexico. Today there is a 
paved highway running south to Vera Cruz, passing within a 
short distance of the prison. 


Castle of San Carlos 


The Castle of San Carlos, later to be known as the fortress 
of Perote, was ordered built by the Marquis de Gruillas, forty- 
fourth Viceroy of Mexico, as a storage place for ammunition, 
a school of military instruction, and a second-line defense, if 
needed, for the port of Vera Cruz. The royal decrees ordering 
the erection of this hellhole were signed by the Marquis on 
November 20, 1769; and work was begun on its erection June 
25, 1770, under the direction of Don Manuel Santieste. The 
fortress was completed after an interval of seven years at a 
total cost, according to musty records, of 659,886 pesos. 

The ugly enclosure is of immense size and complicated design. 
The center is a large “patio” around which are ranged the long 
halls leading to the rooms where the Texan prisoners were con- 
fined. Around these rooms there is a solid wall of thick, heavy 
masonry, built up high on all sides. At one time it supported 
ninety-six cannon mounted around its periphery. Outside this 
high and sloping wall is an area that served as parade ground; 
and this, in turn, was surrounded by another high stone wall, 
perhaps twelve feet high and six feet thick. - 

Around the entire enclosure is a moat, approximately one hun- 
dred feet wide and twenty feet deep, that can be crossed only by a 
drawbridge leading into the one large gate. This one entrance 
is flanked on either side by a carved figure dressed in the 
grotesque style of the period, wearing the big cumbersome head- 
dress, long coat, belted jacket, and high topped boots. Today 
as one crosses the temporary planking laid over the dry moat, 
these two figures appear only ridiculous, but to the Texas 
prisoners they doubtless seemed to typify the formidable 
character of the old fort that was to be for almost two years 
their place of confinement. 

The main building and the surrounding moat cover an area 
of approximately ten acres, and the fortress with its out- 
buildings, stables, and surrounding embattlements embraces a 
total space of some twenty-five or thirty acres. 

On each corner of the main wall there is a circular lookout 
tower in which used to be stationed the guards placed to keep 
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vigil against the escape of any of the prisoners confined in the 
old prison. Despite the thick walls, the moat, and the omnipresent 
sentinels, on the night of July 2, 1843, fifteen of the imprisoned 
Texans succeeded in chiseling holes through the solid masonry 
of the prison walls and effecting their escape. Of the fifteen, 
one was so badly hurt that he returned to the prison and gave 
himself up; two were captured and returned by the Indians 
living in the vicinity; and three others were taken near the 
village of Papantla and reincarcerated in the dismal old gaol. 

The formidable old Perote has imprisoned not only Texans 
but natives of Mexico as well. On July 8, 1812, a sergeant in 
the Mexican army battalion stationed in the fortress was found 
to be the leading spirit in a plot to overthrow the Spanish 
government; and eight days later the thirteen men of the 
battalion stationed there, who were ascertained to be involved 
in the plot, were taken out into the moat, which was allowed to 
remain dry most of the time, and summarily shot. It was in 
this prison that General Guadalupe Victoria, first President of 
Mexico, died on March 21, 1843. 

Every force, either of nature’s or man’s making, combines 
to make Perote Prison one of the worst spots imaginable. Even 
the Aztecs called the place “pinahuizapan,” or “something-to-be- 
buried-in.” The reefs in the harbor of Vera Cruz are said to be 
of lava which in some distant past flowed down from the 
volcano that once existed in the peak of Perote, which towers 
over the old prison, a 13,500-foot sentinel. 

Today old Perote Prison is ignominious—its pits deserted— 
amid the sandy, unwatered plains at the foot of the near-by 
mountain range. The very atmosphere around it is unfit for 
human life; a mean cold wind whips through its once-proud 
corridors, and no living thing remains within its once- 
impregnable walls. Its moat is a dusty, rock-strewn ditch where 
a few mangy goats sometimes wander. The two huge sentinels 
in stone at the gate have become caricatures in rock.* 


*Since Mexico’s declaration of war against the Axis powers, Perote 
Prison _ been used as a concentration camp for German and Japanese 
nationals. 
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Che Farmers’ Alliance in 
Cevas, 1875-1900 


A Revolt Against Bourbon and Rour- 
gcois Democracy 
RALPH SMITH 


HE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE was born fifteen miles from Lam- 

pasas, Texas, in 1875, when farmers and stockmen invoked 
frontier America’s gift to the art of popular sovereignty, 
the vigilante, to clean up thieves, “cattle kings,” and land 
sharks. With carpet-bagger rule at Austin, Lampasas and 
adjoining counties became a pandemonium of Indians, Mexican 
bandits, and renegades.‘ By the late sixties the federal gov- 
ernment was gathering the Plains Indians onto reservations, 
and Northerners, Easterners, and ex-Confederates, who later 
furnished spontaneous leadership to lackadaisical western 
farmers, sought new fortunes in Greeley’s dreamland. Texas 
was made the most attractive state to shifting Americans and 
foreigners by propaganda from immigration societies, land 
companies, and the state immigration bureau. Additional in- 
ducements were the wide open range, land for a dollar an acre, 
and an individual land policy which, beginning in 1870, gave 
eighty acres to a single man and 160 to a married man upon 
three years’ residence and payment of a small patent fee and sur- 


1A. J. Rose, Occurrences in San Saba and adjacent counties during 1860 
and 1868, in Rose Papers, in the Archives of The University of Texas; 
Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Reunion of the Old Settlers Association 
of Bell County; The Texas State Gazette, December 30, 1865, August 3, 
October 5 and 26, 1876; A. J. Rose to W. Dunbar, October 21 and 22, 
1892, Rose to Silas Hare, March 1 and December 10, 1892, and December 
28, 1899, Rose to John Sloan, December 20, 1890, in Rose Letter Book, in 
the Archives of The University of Texas; Geo. W. Todd to his Excellency 
the Governor, August 27, 1866, G. B. Cook to ——, August 27, 1867, in 
Records, Adjutant General’s office, Austin, Texas; W. C. Holden, Frontier 
Problems and Movements in West Texas, 1848-1900, 98-99, 105-106, 109, 
123, Ph. D. dissertation in The University of Texas Library (hereafter 
cited as Holden, Frontier Problems). In 1864 about seventy organized 
deserters plundered Lampasas County. Ibid., 99. 
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veying expenses.” Jack, Parker, Wise, and adjoining counties re- 
cently cleared of Indians, became the Mecca of a large number of 
these trekkers.’ Previous laws had alienated much of the public 
domain.‘ Nine railway companies’ receiving land in Lampasas 
County soon sold much of it to individuals® and to English and 
Scotch land and cattle companies,’ making it possible for 
many younger scions of Britannic gentry to become lords in 
the Cattle Kingdom. “Cattle kings,” who turned herds loose 
to destroy nesters’ crops, fenced up whole counties, and drove 
farmers’ milk cows off in their herds, became as common as 
southern ante-bellum “colonels.”* Working independently or 
in conjunction with these “syndicates,” land sharks, under the 
boon of the law of 1870, arrived with genuine or forged cer- 
tificates to survey the domain, dispossess squatters, or sell 
scrip to settlers to secure their own improved acres. Some, 
posing as ranchers, settled in peaceful communities, built hide- 
outs, offered to buy out a small rancher or nester neighbor 
at half price; if he refused to sell, they had his fence riders 
killed, poisoned his cattle, or hired a crooked lawyer to fake 
a document and throw him into expensive litigation. Nesters, 


2Contract blank of Texas Land, Labor and Immigration Company, in 
Thomas Affleck, Scrap Book, in the Archives of Texas, Austin, Texas; 
Daily Democratic Statesman, January 1 and July 30, 1880, July 19, 1881; 
Dallas Daily Herald, March 9 and April 10, 1881; Galveston Daily News, 
July 24, 1884. 

3R. N. Richardson and C. C. Rister, The Greater Southwest, 346-350; 
W. L. Garvin and S. O. Daws, History of the National Farmers’ Alliance 
and Coéperative Union of America, 125-146; Austin Statesman, April 18, 
1873; Galveston Daily News, May 15, 1874. 

4The Republic had granted 17,712 acres to each county for schools and 
endowed a state university, and under laws of 1852 and 1858 nearly 40,- 
000,000 acres were subsequently granted to railroads, internal improve- 
ment companies, and the capital syndicate. H. P. N. Gammel (ed.), The 
Laws of Texas, II, 184, 320; C. S. Potts, Railroad Transportation in 
Texas, 96-103; E. T. Miller, A Financial History of Texas, 116, 326. 

5These companies were the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe, the Eastern 
Texas, the Houston Tap and Brazoria, the Texas Central, the Interna- 
tional and Great Northern, the Buffalo Bayou, the Brazos and Colorado, 
the Houston and Texas Central, and the G. and B. N. File 1694, General 
Land Office of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

®File 1694, General Land Office of Texas. 

7J. E. Bryan, The Farmers’ Alliance, 3-5; N. A. Dunning (ed.), The 
Farmers’ Alliance History and Agricultural Digest, 13-15 (Hereinafter 
cited as Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance.); see Ernest S. Osgood, The 
Day of the Cattleman, 97-101, for a discussion of foreign possession of 
20,000,000 acres of American land. 

8Edward Wiest, Agricultural Organization in the United States, 446-447; 
Louis Pelzer, The Cattleman’s Frontier, 96-188; E. E. Dale, The Range 
Cattle Industry, 97-104; Holden, Frontier Problems, 213. 
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organized into vigilantes, and the Grange or Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, introduced into Texas in 1873,'° attempted to deal 
with these problems. 

The Alliance may have operated before 1875 in Lampasas 
County," where the first three clubs were organized by farmers 
- driven there from the South and West by the panic of 1873. 
Captain L. C. Chavose, because of his military experience, and 
W. T. Baggett, a rustic maestro from Georgia, were the central 
figures. Chavose became first president of the Lampasas Grand 
County Alliance, organized at Pleasant Valley on February 22, 
1878. It is doubtful whether nineteen clubs, as was claimed, existed 
in the county. The first lodge organized outside of Lampasas Coun- 
ty was on Partridge Creek in Hamilton County, in February, 
1878, and in April the order reached Hillsdale, Coryell County. 
The Grand State Farmers’ Alliance organized May 4, at Pleasant 
Valley, with Chavose as president and with two “Grand 
Smokeys” whose duties were known only to the president, 
declared as its chief purpose: “To assist the civil officers in 
maintaining law and order.” Land sharks were told that dif- 
ficulties would be settled with guns. One of the three degrees 
provided a formula for catching a thief by signs, signals, grips, 
pass words, horn-blowing, and firing a gun. If one was spending 
the night with a Patron, his duties, those of the posse, and 
those of his wife in holding the lamp so as-to keep the posse 
in the dark and the thief in the light were outlined. Patrons 
put the State Alliance brand on the neck of their livestock in 
addition to their own. Estrays were reported to the state sec- 
retary, who by referring to his brand list could notify the 


®The Land Protective Association, Land League, Anti-Cattle Association, 
Farmers’ Club, The Owls, Blue Devils, and Javelinas were associations 
of farmers who resisted the cattlemen. F. G. Blood (ed.), Handbook and 
History of the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, 35. See 
Richardson and Rister, The Greater Southwest, 4038-406, for vigilantes. 

10In 1874 two men from each sub-Grange in Navarro County were 
selected to catch thieves; Waco Daily Examiner, September 19, 1874. The 
Examiner, State Grange organ, sent the weekly Estray Journal to local 
Granges; Waco Daily Examiner, November 18, 1876. In 1884 the State 
Grange urged each lodge to get a Patron appointed special deputy to 
follow thieves. Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1885, 26-27. 

11Some Alliancemen said that Lynn Tanner brought the order from 
southwestern Kansas where farmers who had been dispossessed of land 
by a congressional grant to a railway founded it (as the Settlers’ Pro- 
tective Association or Settlers’ League or Alliance) to petition Congress 
and the state legislature. Blood (ed.), Handbook, 35; Wiest, Agricultural 
Organization, 446-447. 
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owner."? When the fall of commodity prices, foreclosures, and 
currency scarcity, all aggravated by discriminating railway 
rates,* occurred, the Patrons turned to codperative business.** 
When money became so scarce in the late seventies that farmers 
circulated postage stamps as currency,’> some Patrons joined 
the Greenback Party and produced a rift at the State Alliance 
in 1879 that killed every lodge within a year. 

‘ Maestro Baggett, who moved to Pooleville, Parker County, 
found Indian Territory criminals molesting the enterprising 
immigrant farmers, and he organized Alliance No. 1 on July 
29, 1879, deleting only the political elements from the Lampasas 
plan.’* The third lodge, founded in Jack County, followed the 
second at Central, Parker County, where the Grand State Al- 
liance was organized in a school house on December 27 with 
J. N. Montgomery as president.’’ Its ritual and literary ideas 
were largely borrowed from the Grange.’* By the efforts of 
President Baggett, who replaced Montgomery in January, 
sixteen lodges reaching into Wise County had been organized 
by July, 1880.’° In August L. G. Oxford was placed in the field 
as first State Lecturer, and by February, 1881, there were 
twenty-two lodges.*® Little interest was shown in the Alliance 
at first;* its failure in Lampasas County, plus partisan and 
class prejudices, caused doubt, poor attendance, and organizing 
difficulties. To overcome these and to shut out politicians a 
charter was obtained August 12, 1882.** Most interest was 


12C, W. Macune, The Farmers’ Alliance, original typed copy dictated for 
Dr. C. W. Ramsdell (hereafter cited as Macune, Farmers’ Alliance) ; 
Gillespie County Alliance Minutes, 1886-1896, 28, in the Archives of The 
University of Texas; W. A. Peffer, “The Farmers’ Defensive Movemen “ag 
Forum, VII, 470-471; Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 14-17; Wiest, 
Agricultural Organization, 449. 

13Daily Democratic Statesman, October 9 and 15, 1873. 

14Macune, Farmers’ Alliance. 

15Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1879, 20. 

16Macune, Farmers’ Alliance; Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 18-19; 
Bryan, Farmers’ Alliance, 6; Blood (ed.), Handbook, 36; Garvin and 
Daws, History, 124-128; Wiest, Agricultural Organization, 449. Probably 
all of the charter members of Alliance No. 1 were immigrants. 

17Proceedings of the Grand State Farmers’ Alliance,” December 27, 
1879, in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 20. 

18Rose to W. G. Edwards, September 25, 1886, in Rose Letter Book. 

19“Proceedings of the .. . Alliance,” June 12, 1880, and July 16, 1880, 
in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 23-25. 

20“Proceedings of the . . . Alliance,” August 5, 1880, and February 8, 
1881, in ibid., 26-28, 32. 

21Peffer, “Farmers’ Defensive Movement,” Forum, VII, 470-471. 

22“Proceedings of the . . . Alliance,” September 11, 1880, in Dunning 
(ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 29. 
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centered in thefts and estrays; and even in these vital matters 
to compel codperation the State Alliance had to refuse repre- 
sentation to lodges failing to report estrays and the marks 
and brands of their members. A regular part of the Alliance 
meetings was the reading of estray lists. A member paid 
fifty cents per head for stock thus recovered.** 

Lawless characters, the object of Alliance vigilance, advised 
immigrants to avoid counties dominated by Alliancemen, 
asserting that the order was a ring of murderers and 
thieves. The Weatherford Times, jealous of the Alliance for 
selecting its rival, the Weatherford Herald, as its organ, printed 
some of these accusations. Fifteen Patrons invited the public, 
public officials, and newsmen to an open meeting held on July 
7, 1881. Fifty-seven Alliancemen and 200 citizens met in 
the Weatherford courthouse, and the order promised to expel 
any member guilty of the least lawlessness. It received an en- 
thusiastic acquittal, and the Times was scathingly denounced 
by several public officials, including Congressman 8S. W. T. 
Lanham. This moral victory led the Patrons to revise their 
organizing campaign to dispel the belief that the Alliance 
was a secret political party and to overcome the general in- 
credulity toward farm organizations caused by the decline of 
the Grange.** Andrew Dunlap, a Scottish-born farmer of Wise 
County, and W. L. Garvin were elected president and vice- 
president.*> The panic of 1879 forced the Patrons to financial 
codperation; they selected certain Weatherford merchants with 
whom to deal and organized county Alliances to codrdinate 
their efforts. The codperative feature in the middle eighties 
supplanted the interest in thieves and partly explains the in- 
crease in activity and membership in 1882, when the Patrons 
adopted the Jacksboro Rural Citizen as their organ in February, 
revised the brand and estray system, limited membership to 
whites because the order was a “social institution,’ combined 
the three degrees into one to prevent a privileged group at the 
top from getting control, and tried to sell cotton through the 
Texas Codperative Association, which was the marketing and 


23“Proceedings of the . . . Alliance,” June 12, 1880, and July 16, 1880, 
in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 23-25. 

24“Proceedings of the ... Alliance,” February 8, 1881, in ibid., 32; 
Garvin and Daws, History, 23-31, 141; A. J. Rose’s Pocket Notebook, 1881, 
and J. M. Kirk to Rose, September 28, 1881, in Rose Papers. 

2sDunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 34; Garvin and Daws, History, 35. 
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purchasing agency of the Grange at Galveston. The existence 
of one hundred twenty Alliances in Parker, Wise, Hood, Jack, 
Somervell, Palo Pinto, Tarrant, Red River, Bosque, Denton, 
Houston, and Cooke counties in August indicates the mounting 
discontent. The order was sufficiently discriminating, however, 
in soliciting recruits that thirty-seven applicants were re- 
jected and seven members expelled in that year. That the 
State Alliance found it necessary to reiterate its non-partisan 
position was a disappointment to many new members, who 
had hoped for independent action in the approaching election.** 
This refusal to enter politics, with 1883 an off election-year, 
limited attendance at the State Alliance that year to a few 
minor officials and delegates from thirty lodges. The Alliance 
gave the same reasons as the Grange for failure to awaken 
the farmers’ interest: the lack of literature and funds to 
employ lecturers, the hostility of tradesmen, widespread sick- 
ness, big crops, and an influx of politicians into both orders 
in 1882, had killed many lodges.** Garvin, who was elevated 
to the presidency, put into the field as lecturer S. O. Daws, 
whose work in north and middle Texas plus the political 
interest of 1884 brought 184 delegates to the State Alliance 
at Weatherford. Another attempt to inject politics was frus- 
trated; most of the discussion pertained to the failure of the 
“trade store” system (under which Patrons contracted to trade 
exclusively with one merchant), to their county business agents, 
to their joint stock companies, to manufacturers who refused 
to sell directly to them, to opposition from cotton buyers, and 
to refusals of townsmen to sell them ground for cotton yards. 
They elected J. A. Culwell president and again urged county 
Alliances to establish their own cotton yards.** Following 
a year of intense activity, over 600 Patrons from 660 lodges made 
the “Decatur meeting” of 1885 the largest rustic assembly to 
that date in Texas. After a heated discussion on the growing 
disparity of prices, county Alliances were advised to set a 
day to offer cotton for sale and to continue the trade committee 
~ 26Macune, Farmers’ Alliance; Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1883, 
18, 28-33, 47-48; Garvin and Daws, History, 35-36; Dunning (ed.), 
Farmers’ Alliance, 30, 35-37; Wiest, Agricultural Organization, 449-450. 
27Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 36-37; Wiest, Agricultural Or- 
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system of three to five brothers contracting with merchants 
for all the Patrons’ trade.*® The new faces gave the order a 
more respected place in the public eye, relegated old hangers-on 
to the background, and helped to bring the total number of 
lodges within the next year up to 2,750, and by 1887 to 3,500.*° 

The slow, steady second growth of the Grange, stimulated in 
1878 by a codperative scheme that embraced 150 stores, a few 
abortive mills, the Texas Farmer Publishing Association, the 
Texas Mutual Fire Insurance Association, and the Texas Co- 
dperative Association, ended in 1884, making many Grangers, 
as well as other farmers who had sympathetically watched their 
system, so skeptical that they turned in large numbers to the 
Alliance for political and economic action.*! C. W. Macune, soon 
to become commander of the uprising, noted the widespread 
discontent in 1885. Because, he said, of its meager literature, its 
simple and broad purposes — “mental, moral, social, and financial 
improvement” — every malcontent was easily persuaded that 
the Alliance stood for his own ideas. It “went like wildfire. .. . 
It repelled none because details and methods were omitted.’ 
It reached Bell County in 1885, and A. J. Rose, Master of 
Salado Grange No. 1 and also Worthy Master of the State 
Grange, and W. P. Hancock discussed its merits before the 
Salado lodge and decided with the members that there was 
no need for a new order,** a position stubbornly maintained 
afterwards by Rose, but not by Hancock who later entered 
the Alliance. In September, 1885, President Dunlap and his 
subalterns met J. T. W. Loe, chairman of the Knights of Labor, 
and other Knights at Dallas and effected plans to consolidate 
the laboring classes by bringing Rose as a third member into 


2°Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 39-40, 293-294; Garvin and Daws, 
History, 13 

80Macune, in “Proceedings of the National Farmers’ Alliance and Co- 
6perative Union of America,” 1887, in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 
294; Wiest, Agricultural Organization, 450. 

81Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1884, 23, 1885, 22-23; Minutes of 
the Texas Codperative Association, 168-171, original manuscript copy in 
the Archives of The University of Texas, 35-40; W. L. Lyon to Rose, 
September 22, and J. M. Carson to E. W. Smith, August 29, 1885, in 
Rose Papers. ae 

32Macune, Farmers’ Alliance; Macune, in “Proceedings of the National 
Farmers’ Alliance and Codperative Union,” 1887, in Dunning (ed.), 
Farmers’ Alliance, 67 
- 33Salado Grange Minutes, II, 1, in the Archives of The University of 
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a conference the next April.** Believing the Alliance to be 
ephemeral** and suspecting the real intent to be the nomi- 
nation of state candidates, Rose refused, saying that the best 
means for farmers to obtain relief was to vote for capable men 
in the old parties.** The Alliance, already none too respectful 
of the Grange’s domain, entered a tug of war with it for the 
allegiance of the farmer, and by 1886, though Rose and his 
lecturers tried to avoid antagonizing it,*’ the Alliance had 
the Grange on the defensive in every part of the state.* 
Master Rose in 1886 sent out new deputies to check the Alliance 
organizers, who were “sweeping everything before them.” But 
as the new order boomed, the old one was unable to hold its 
own, and many of its members entered the Alliance along 
with hundreds whom the Grange had never been able to at- 
tract. An unusually severe drouth in West Texas, 1886-88, bank- 
rupted most of the remaining Grange stores and discredited 
their cash plan; in consequence the Alliance credit proposals 
appeared more attractive. The legislature, trying to check specu- 
lative land companies, struck a lusty blow at the Grange when 
it revised the law permitting the chartering of corporations 
and omitted, perhaps inadvertently, the clause for codperative 
stores. Alliance dues were less than those of the Grange; its 
one degree made it simpler than the Grange’s seven; and its 
“demands” on the government in 1886 not only answered better 
than the Grange memorials the growing discontent of the 
farmers* and of those Grangers who felt that the chief weakness 
of their order had been its refusal to engage in political ac- 
tivity, but encouraged the group in the Alliance bent on launch- 


34J, T. W. Loe to Rose, September 14, and A. Dunlap to Rose, October 
12, 1885, in Rose Papers; Rose to E. L. Deaton, May 19, 1886, in Rose 
Letter Book. 

35Rose to W. G. Edwards, September 25, 1886, in ibid. 

36Rose to E. L. Deaton, May 19, and Rose to J. D. Rankin, May 24, 
1886, in ibid. 

87Rose to M. G. Williams, May 29, 1886, in ibid. 

38H. H. McClendon to Rose, March 18, 1886, in ibid. 

39Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1886, 6-9, 12-13, 32, 66-67, 75-87; 
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ing into politics.*® Alliance lecturers and papers using band- 
wagon psychology seemed “determined to kill” and “to an- 
nihilate the Grange” by opposing everything it was doing and 
by accusing it of helping the poor only as long as they had 
money.*' In isolated regions they had many Grangers even be- 
lieving that the Grange was dead.‘? Sweeping through North, 
Central, and West Texas the Alliance “swallowed” Hunt,** 
Parker,** Camp, Hopkins, Morris, Rains, Titus, and Wood 
counties, all once Grange strongholds,** and in Van Zandt County 
left only three Granges.** In Hamilton,*? Blanco, and Gillespie 
counties the story was the same.** In March, 1886, there were 
in Bell County, the cradle of the Texas Grange, twenty-six 
sub-alliances and in Texas nearly 1,700 with 70,000 to 80,000 
Patrons.*® In each instance these figures exceeded those of the 
Grange at its zenith, while in August there were only 330 
Granges, and but two of them had been organized in the pre- 
vious year.’ All was not discord, however, among the sons of 
the soil. While anathemas were hurled by leaders, peaceful 
relations were frequently maintained in the ranks. The Texas 
rural population, for once enjoying a veritable minnow’s mil- 
lenium, listened frequently to picnic orators of both camps who 
rang the welkin with bombast from the same wagon bed*! and 
switched individual fealty back and forth from one order to the 
other.** Recognizing a common enemy in the bourgeoisie, both 
groups in Hill** and Hunt counties worked harmoniously in 
business, while elsewhere Alliancemen took stock in Grange 
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stores or consolidated their stores with those of the Grangers 
to take advantage of their longer experience.* Joint picnics 
were common.” Such fusions are partly explained by the pre- 
ponderance of emphasis on the financial and political features 
in the Alliance compared to the educational and social emphases 
of the Grange, the educational and social purposes suiting the 
farm wives better.” 

With partisan feeling mounting in 1886, many dissenters 
who did not understand the fundamentals of the Alliance’* 
went into it, including such prominent Grangers as R. T. Ken- 
nedy, secretary of the State Grange. With one foot in each 
order Kennedy, who had been chairman pro tempore of the 
Greenback-Labor Convention, 1880, on the State Executive 
Committee, and the nominee for state comptroller, concluded 
the Grange must enter politics to hold its position. He became 
a candidate for a Limestone County office and endeavored to 
secure Grange and Alliance votes. Master Rose wrote on the 
“Grange and Politics” in the Texas Farmer, the Grange organ, 
at which Kennedy took offense.*® A. M. Keller, the Worthy 
Lecturer, sided with Kennedy and opposed Rose on the lecture 
system, and the two with their friends formed a substantial 
anti-Rose faction® in the late eighties from which the Alliance 
greatly benefited. Just where the malcontents first broke 
through the Democratic lines to take control is difficult to de- 
termine. The Alliance in Comanche County, led by Thomas 
Gaines, supported a ticket of ‘Farmer Democrats” which dis- 
lodged the entire Bourbon “ring” of proprietary incumbents, 
while the same thing happened in Erath County. The non- 
conformists, Knights of Labor, etc., calling themselves Non- 
partisans, with the sympathy of the Alliance in Tarrant County, 
elected H. S. Broiles mayor of Fort Worth and sent a repre- 
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sentative to the legislature.** The Knights, however, imperilled 
their honeymoon with Alliancemen by their boycotts and strikes 
on the Missouri Pacific and Texas and Pacific railways, which 
some sub-Alliances (especially in Ellis and Grayson counties) 
roundly denounced, pointing out that despite the much mooted 
coalition no common grounds could be found. 

When the celebrated Cleburne State Alliance met, August 
3-7, 1886, demands for political and economic action were upper- 
most on the agenda. It adopted the statutory county brand 
lists and an Alliance brand for animals’ jaws. Steps were taken 
to extend the Alliance into other states, to organize a national 
order, and to create corresponding secretaries to furnish market 
information to sub-Alliances.** The real pyrotechnics came on 
the adoption of fifteen planks, each couched as “demands,” 
“because Legislators paid no attention” to petitions. A vote of 
ninety to sixty®* launched the order into politics. When the non- 
political group saw that its desperate efforts were in vain, 
it seceded, elected officers, obtained a charter, and called a 
convention for November 10 at Waco.*? Rose, who “had always 
been a Democrat,” after mastering a “stormy session” of the 
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State Grange occasioned by the political action of the Alliance,** 
in an effort to keep down a new party” directed Deputy James 
Armour to attend the convention and if possible maneuver 
it into the Grange,”® while deputies James L. Ray and George 
White on their peregrinations should appeal to the sensibilities 
of Alliancemen to bring pressure on their leaders.” Before it 
could meet, President Dunlap obtained a meeting of officers 
of both wings and, after the secessionists had promised to 
withhold their charter until a special State Alliance meeting 
could be held in January, he, with the leading officials of the 
rump Alliance, resigned. His mantle then fell upon Dr. C. W. 
Macune, chairman of the executive committee.”? At the State 
Democratic Convention in Galveston, August 10-13, Alliance- 
men, Grangers with Alliance tendencies such as George Pendle- 
ton (lieutenant-governor in 1890-92), Knights of Labor, and 
Prohibitionists possessed sufficient strength to make an im- 
pression on the platform, especially on the fifth plank pertaining 
to public land, and to send the Democrats home worried. In 
two minority reports the Bourbon Democrats condemned this 
plank and secret societies also, and appealed to “all true Dem- 
ocrats” to withdraw support from them.** The Bourbons, op- 
posed really to the Alliance business program and its socialist 
tendencies, according to Macune, pursued a policy of “dollar 
diplomacy” that finally led to committing the party against Al- 
liancemen and drove many “true Democrats” into the Alliance 
and later into an independent People’s Party.* Though Rose 
complained that Texas was “flooded by organizations”’® — the 
Alliance, Grange, Agricultural Wheel, Knights of Labor, Pro- 
hibitionists, Greenbackers, Union Laborites, etc.—the Al- 
liance “demands” presented a rallying point for all non-conform- 
ists, and the gathering wave gained such momentum in the 
fall of 18867° that it made converts of Democrats, took over 
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healthy Granges,”’ revived dormant ones into Alliance lodges,”* 
in places made business very “unsettled,”’’® and enlisted farmers 
never before disturbed. 

Macune, whose fertile mind bred big ideas, immediately 
broadened the expansion, dispatching to Arkansas, A. R. Lan- 
don whose organizing was so productive that a State Alliance 
there soon followed. F. T. Rogers bore the banner into Kentucky 
and established thirteen lodges before spring,*® while other 
lecturers directed the tide into Alabama and the Indian Ter- 
ritory. From replies to letters to the president of the National 
Alliance and to J. A. Tetts, secretary of the Farmers’ Union 
of Louisiana, Macune saw that the Texas Alliance could not 
join the northern order, which admitted negroes and anyone 
“reared” on a farm, had no dues, and was not secret, but upon 
Tetts’ request he sent Evan Jones to meet with the Union at 
Ruston and to invite it to join the Alliance.* 

Macune, whose task was to collect and hold the support of 
a dozen disgruntled groups in the Southwest, was born in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, in 1851. His mother was a McAfee, de- 
scended from the McAfees who accompanied Daniel Boone to 
Kentucky, and his father, born in Canada of Scotch-Irish 
parents, became a blacksmith and a Methodist minister. In 
1852 the cholera struck the family on the way to California, 
at Ft. Laramie, where the father died. After returning with 
his mother to Fremont, Illinois, Macune ended his schooling 
at ten and turned to farming. As a young man he lived in 
California and Kansas and about 1873 moved to Bell County, 
Texas. He taught himself pharmacy, medicine, and law, and 
practiced them until he was caught in the Alliance upsurge 
in the spring of 1886. Though of erratic judgment and lacking 
business acumen, he possessed personal magnetism, a ready 
wit, and speaking and writing talent.** When 500 delegates 
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from 105 counties representing 3,000 to 4,000 sub-Alliances 
(no one could have guessed approximately the correct number) 
met in Waco, January 18, 1887, instructed to oppose certain 
men and measures, some saying that the ballot was the only 
course, others that the Alliance was only a social order, and 
others that it should exist only to catch thieves, Acting-President 
Macune unconsciously caused an explosion by asking for a 
statement of the objections that had prompted the separation 
in August. He was kept busy all day answering questions and 
motions; on the second day he took the bull by the horns, 
refused to recognize anyone until he could state the objectives 
of the meeting, outlined programs for expansion and for estab- 
lishing agrarian economic independence by crop diversifica- 
tion, codperatives, mills, and a half million dollar marketing 
and purchasing exchange.** Evan Jones, a native of Kentucky 
who had moved to Erath County in 1876 and became such an 
active Patron that he reached the national presidency of the 
order in 1889, was elected president of the Texas Alliance, 
a post that he held until 1891.** Jones and Tetts announced the 
desire of the Farmers’ Union* to unite with the Alliance, 
whereupon the consummation created the National Farmers’ Al- 
liance and Codéperative Union of America with Macune presi- 
dent and Tetts vice-president.*® The story of Macune’s mis- 
sionary host and the organization of state Alliances in nearly 
every state and territory within two years cannot be followed 
here.** 
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Alliance delegates, holding a majority at the Waco Cotton 
Convention in August, 1887, painted bright visions of future 
codperatives to which they soon gave partial reality by pur- 
chasing Marble Falls as a factory site and opening in September 
the Alliance Exchange in Dallas with branches in Belton, Long- 
view, Galveston, and Henrietta as outlined by Macune.** 

In 1888, as in 1886, many new adherents, especially Grangers 
and independents, swelled the Alliance ranks,*® though many 
lodges never paid their dues and became dormant.” In Lam- 
pasas, Robertson, Navarro, and Red River counties, where 
leftists controlled the Alliance, candidates on a “Nonpartisan 
Party,” “People’s Party,” or “a new political party” ticket 
were named,” while in Montgomery County a county conven- 
tion was called to make nominations and Grangers were invited 
to send delegates ;°* but Master Rose held the reins on his order 
so tightly that he was able to block coéperation.®* The principal 
Alliance officials called a meeting of the laboring classes “for 
the purpose of considering what steps, if any, should be taken 
in the approaching campaign.” About 300 delegates, mostly 
Alliancemen, from seventy counties attended the Convention 
of Farmers, Laborers, and Stock Raisers at Waco on May 15, 
1888. The Knights of Labor got control, made Mayor Broiles 
chairman, and, though candidates were not named, drew up a 
platform adding planks to the Alliance demands of 1886 de- 
manding the nationalization of transportation and communi- 
cation facilities, a national usury law, and an amendment for 
direct election of senators, president, and vice-president.* A 
small Nonpartisan Convention, which Chairman Broiles hoped 
would free the “mortgage serf and wage slave” met July 2, 
1888, in Fort Worth. Though some of the leading Alliancemen 
counselled against making nominations, the radicals, tired of 
Bourbon Democracy, displeased with Jacobitism in the Al- 
liance, and led by W. R. Lamb of Montague County, dominated 
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the convention. They drew up a complete state ticket, with 
Evan Jones for governor and Broiles for lieutenant-governor, 
and announced a platform which added to that of the Alliance 
of 1886 and that of the Waco convention planks for an income 
tax, rotation in office, compulsory arbitration of labor trouble, 
and opposition to molesting the homestead law. Jones as pres- 
ident of the Alliance was the logical standard bearer, but he 
struck a hearty stroke for his order by declining, and Marion 
Martin, the Prohibitionist nominee, was put in his place. 
Many of the delegates, as Lamb, Loe, and R. M. Humphrey. 
the superintendent of the Colored Alliance of America, met 
also with the first Union Labor Convention in Texas, July 5, 
at Fort Worth, which agreed to support the platform and 
nominees of the Nonpartisans.°* Among the active Alliance 
conservatives was George Pendleton of Bell County, an ex- 
Granger, who wished to stay with the Democrats and who 
served as chairman pro tempore of the Democratic convention, 
August 14-17.°" The State Alliance held its annual session at 
Cole Fair Ground in Dallas, August 21-25, and delivered a 
scathing attack on the national banks, the national debt, and 
the privileged class.** 

The Alliance “sweep” into Grange territory, occasionally 
giving back a Patron or lodge, continued unabated.*® A letter 
by Granger O. S. West to Rose in July, 1888, from Cooke 
County saying the Grange was “dead asleep” and the Alliance 
was still the “new thing here and sweeps all before it’?°° was 
typical of hundreds of letters to the Worthy Master after 1885. 
The Grangers, who numbered 6,664 with 158 lodges in December 
and only seventy-six lodges by 1891, fought a tenacious dying 
battle and caused their conqueror much anxiety.’ To help the 
Grangers and Democrats to hold a moderate front against the 
Alliance and its score of allies,°? Rose brought Put Darden, 
master of the National Grange, from Mississippi (which the 
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Alliance had “swept over .. . like a cyclone”) to fill a score 
of appointments.*** Whether Macune, manager of the Alliance 
exchange, by speech or press attacked the cash codperative 
system of the Grange and J. S. Rogers, manager of the Texas 
Codperative Association,’** before the Grangers discredited the 
Alliance business system, cannot be determined. But W. A. 
“Farmer” Shaw, editor of the Texas Farmer, for the next six 
years applied the full sting of his verbosity to the Alliance, 
to Macune, and to political questions. To the dissenters his 
words, which they fully exploited, and the stand of the Grange, 
was Bourbonism. None saw plainer than Macune’” and Rose 
that Shaw was driving hundreds from the Grange and Demo- 
cratic ranks into the Alliance,’”* not the least of whom was W. P. 
Hancock of Belton, later state senator.” Repeatedly charging 
Shaw with “killing” the Grange, Rose threw all his influence, 
but to no avail, against the course of the Farmer. The Southern 
Mercury and other Alliance papers opened their guns on the 
Grange, and the duel acquired added heat.*** 

The management of the exchange, which many Patrons de- 
clared violated the fundamentals of the order, created a rift 
in the Alliance which first became serious enough to cause 
concern in the fall of 1887.%°° While the marketing of cotton 
through it was a success, the furnishing of supplies in 1888 to 
Patrons who deposited joint notes (secured by mortgages on 
crops, stock, and implements) with the exchange for credit, 
was not. Macune, manager of the exchange, after much difficulty 
could obtain loans from banks on only a few of the notes, and 
by mid-summer the exchange with only $17,000 capital, was 
indebted $400,000 to factories and had extended credit for 
$270,000 worth of goods to the brethren. The first year’s loss 
to both Patrons and the exchange caused the discontinuance of 
the joint note experiment. The exchange, in the “great acre 
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and a half hall,” which was also the headquarters of the Al- 
liance, struggled on until the end of 1889, when the hall was 
sold at a sheriff’s sale. The moral blow of its failure to the 
order was great, and many Grangers and other farmers who 
leaned toward it were “improved” by the ‘“Macune dose,” as 
one Granger wrote.**° In Leon County another Granger ob- 
served in 1889 that “Macunism” had cast a “damper” on all 
the Alliances there, leaving them “hardly breathing.’ 

Though 1889 was not an election year the hatchet was 
burnished instead of buried. The non-conformists encouraged 
political discussions, splitting Granges, as in Rains County,” 
which could not constitutionally enter such a controversy. 
Scattering their straws in every rebellious group, they met 
with twelve other organizations in the Eight-Hour Conven- 
tion, July 3, in Dallas, called by trade unions and the Knights 
of Labor, at which the Texas Federation of Labor was organized 
and a platform adopted.'** Lamb led the insurgents at the State 
Freight Rate Convention, July 8 and 9, in Dallas, which was 
well attended by manufacturers, jobbers, legislators, and some 
railroad officials.‘* In another desperate effort to hold the line 
against the radicals, Rose put six special lecturers in the field ;*** 
but, aided by two crop failures that broke more Grange stores 
and threatened to pull down the whole Grange codperative 
structure, the radicals had the political pot boiling so furiously 
in 1890 that, seeing the fruitlessness of the propagandists’ ef- 
forts, he called them in.*** 

When the Dallas Board of Trade, in February, 1890, called 
the State Road Convention of county judges and commissioners, 
for April 8, to consider the dirt road problem, the Dallas County 
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Alliance, fearing that action inimical to farmers might be 
taken, called the Farmers’ Convention which met April 12 to 
consider the same issue and the pending constitutional amend- 
ment for the creation of a railway commission with powers 
imitationg those of the new Federal Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.""7 At last the Alliance and Grange found common 
ground in the Farmers’ Convention, which drew delegates from 
twenty-five counties. The adoption of an “address,” more ap- 
propriately a demand, drawn up by three Granger peers, W. A. 
Shaw, W. H. Harris, and George White and two Alliancemen, 
placed most of the reformers behind the commission amend- 
ment."* To safeguard their party the Democrats proffered to 
the reformers Attorney General James S. Hogg for governor 
and George H. Pendleton, an Allianceman, for lieutenant- 
governor.’”® Alliancemen rallied to their support and made 
“Hogg and Commission heard everywhere,’’*° while Rose, 
marshalling the Grangers, demanded a commission plank in 
the platform and admonished redoubled care to prevent the 
anti-commission group from deadlocking the convention . and 
running in a dark horse.’** Utilizing their prime opportunity 
to place their choice in the state house, they raised a clamor 
probably not previously equalled in Texas and pulled in such 
unison that the Prohibitionists this time had to go along alone 
with their convention and nominees.}*? When the Grangers were 
invited to send delegates to the Texas Federation of Labor 
Convention in July,'** Rose, after taking the stump with as 
much animation as he had formerly shunned it, and entering a 
muddle over nominating delegates in Bell County,’** with tongue 
in cheek, declared that he had “never heard” of the Federa- 
tion.**> The Democrats at San Antonio nominated Hogg and 


117Winkler (ed.), Platforms, 280. 

118] bid., 281-284. 

119Tt was customary for the Democrats to hold their convention late in 
summer to choose candidates and shape their platform. Elected delegates 
to county conventions sent persons favorable to particular candidates 
and planks to the state convention. Though the candidates presented their _ 
causes to the people as they do today, it was in the selection of delegates 
that interest centered. 

120Ray to Buchanan, June 30, 1890, in Rose Papers. . 

121Rose to Shaw, May 31, and August 5 (?), Rose to J. C. Calloway, June 
27, and Rose to Geo. W. Tyler, July 14, 1890, in Rose Letter Book. 

122Winkler (ed.), Platforms, 284-286. 

128B, A. Beaird to Rose, July 21, 1890, in Rose Papers. 

124Rose to Shaw, August 5 (?), 1890, in Rose Letter Book. 

125Rose to B. A. Beaird, July 25, 1890, in ibid. 
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Pendleton, accepted the Commission, and granted other con- 
cession planks to the insurgents, notably unlimited coinage of 
silver and abolition of national banks.'** Exalted by this victory, 
the leftists forced to the front another pet, Macune’s sub- 
treasury plan, which he had outlined to the State Alliance in 
1888, suggesting that the exchange should issue notes up to 
90% of the value of non-perishable farm commodities placed 
in warehouses, insured, and made over to it. The notes would 
circulate as currency among the Patrons and be redeemed by 
the exchange when it sold the commodities.**7 After the demise 
of the exchange, killed as the non-conformists said by bour- 
geois plots, they set about to substitute the state or federal 
government for the part of the exchange in the scheme. Re- 
minded by the Democrats that the platform declared against 
the plan at least by implication if not in words,’** they rallied 
behind Lamb, Harry Tracy from Michigan, Thomas Gaines, 
J. H. “Cyclone” Davis, the oratorical giant of the state, and 
the sensational, humorous, and fearless H. S. P. Ashby, who 
had been a circus clown, Confederate soldier, cowboy, farmer, 
teacher, and minister (deposed for alleged use of whiskey) ; 
under this leadership they “bushwhacked Texas,” according 
to the Alliance rightists, for delegates to pack the approaching 
State Alliance. Holding their forces in line for the crucial 
maneuver until “some 70” delegates had gone home, at mid- 
night with three delegates in bed on promise that certain issues 
would not be brought up, they settled the editorship of the 
Mercury on Tracy by the deciding vote of the chairman, who 
cast out the votes of the departed Young County delegates. 
- In the next month the Mercury propagated the plan, the for- 
tunes of which in Austin were entrusted to a steering legislative 
committee which rightists said was appointed unauthoritatively 
by the chairman.?”° 

The election of Hogg crowned by the creation of a com- 
mission was considered a personal victory by the Alliance and 


126Winkler (ed.), Platforms, 286-290. 

127Report of Macune to State Alliance, August, 1888, in Dunning (ed.), 
Farmers’ Alliance, 314-323. 

28This part read: “We oppose the collection and distribution, by the 
Federal government, of any money ... in any way of advancement, or 
loan to any citizen or class, upon any sort of security, whether govern- 
ment or commercial bonds, farm or other products.” Winkler (ed.), Plat- 
forms, 288. 

129Address to the Farmers’, Laborers, . . .; Martin, The People’s Party 
in Texas, 118-1385. 
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Grange. The leftists were soon disappointed when the governor 
not only failed to appoint a prominent Allianceman to the 
commission, as requested by a petition, but appeared to ignore 
the spirit of the Alliance. The rift in the order between the 
left, represented by the legislative committee urging the sub- 
treasury plan on the Legislature, and the right, standing by 
Hogg in opposition to it, came to a climax in blows in the House 
of Representatives between Tracy, a member of the committee, 
and a rightist legislator. The eleven rightist members of the 
Legislature issued the “Austin Manifesto” on March 4, 1891, 
denouncing in scorching terms Macune, the plan, the defunct 
exchange, and the leftists who (instead of using the Alliance’s 
opportunity to purify the Democratic Party) were headed 
toward a third party.’*° In the following months the air was 
surcharged with action from both the right and the left. Though 
there was disappointment too in the Grange camp, which had 
centered on J. C. Calloway as an appropriate commissioner,**' 
the parting of the ways with the leftists (whom many farmers 
had come to regard as the only group to be relied on for relief) *** 
soon followed the election. The Grange peerage stood by 
Hogg ;?** “Farmer” Shaw, who sympathized with the Alliance 
right and who, because of his opposition to Master Rose, even 
favored electing a rightist to head the Grange,’** again turned 
his guns on the leftists, giving especial attention to Macune and 
to the sub-treasury plan. The dissenters, responding in kind, 
recruited more Grangers,’** carried the fight to the doors of 
the foe and doubled their effectiveness by artful diplomacy. 
They published to advantage documents that S. O. Daws, 
leftist lecturer of the State Alliance, received at Rose’s home 
from him under false pretense; for this act Master Rose wrote 
" 180Address to the Farmers, Laborers, . . . in ibid.; Gillespie County 
Alliance Minutes, 81. The signers of the manifesto were Will L. Sargent, 
D. McCunningham, R. N. Weisiger, W. P. Hancock, B. F. Rogers, J. L. 
Goodman, F. M. Sellers, H. B. Beck, G. W. White, W. F. Murchison, and 
W. C. McElwee. 

131Rose to Hogg, January 20 and April 18, and Rose to J. M. Callaway, 
January 19 and 27 and July 5, 1891, in Rose Letter Book; W. H. Harris 

to A. W. Buchanan, May 12, 1891, in Rose Papers. 

sw. Fisher to Rose, August 8, 1891, in ibid. 

133Rose to Wm. Bramlett, February 23, 1891, in Rose Letter Book. 

134W, H. Harris to A. W. Buchanan, June 8, 1891, in Rose Papers. 

135Rose to Geo. Mitchell, March 18, Rose to J. J. Woodman, March 19, 
Rose to H. J. Casey, April 1, Rose to J. C. Garrison, April 4, 1891, and 
Rose to John Trimble, April 20, 1891, and January 8, 1893, in, "Rose 


Letter Book; S. S. Jamison to Rose, October 6, 1898, Rose Papers; Gillespie 
County Alliance Minutes, 81. 
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that he had “no earthly use for him.”?** Later they also cir- 
culated a false statement that Rose had joined their ranks, 
which they thought would induce other Grangers to do like- 
wise.'** The rebels, active in a dozen orders, met with the 
State Federation of Labor Convention July 4 and 5 at Sulphur 
Springs, where Lamb announced a grand rally in Dallas for 
August 17, 1891.1** The anti-sub-treasuryites behind the Austin 
Manifesto invited the attendance of the Grange, which Rose 
hoped to rebuild when the Alliance should run out of “humbug,’”*"* 
and of other groups; the sub-treasuryites were excepted, being 
excluded in the call. Rose refused the invitation;'*° the sub- 
treasury advocates who appeared were expelled, and proceeded 
to hold a separate assembly.‘*! About fifty sub-treasuryites 
(some of whom were also delegates to the State Alliance in 
annual session at the same time in Dallas) held the first People’s 
Party state convention there on August 17. Led by Lamb, 
Gaines, Ashby, and P. H. Golden, President of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, they tried desperately in both assemblies and 
with some success to convert their reluctant brothers to a 
policy of aggressive action. Their organization of party ma- 
chinery and adoption of a platform marked the final forking 
of the Alliance path, one branch to the left and the other 
to the right.**? Nothing could be added to Roscoe Martin’s 
treatment in The People’s Party in Texas of the further history 
of the insurgents, but the further career of the Alliance, which 
in many places was “too dead to skin,”'** may be pursued with 
profit. 

The anti-Rose faction* in the Grange had become strong 
enough to shift the mastership to John B. Long in August, 


136Rose to W. P. Hancock, March 12, 1891, in Rose Letter Book. 

187Rose to Shaw, August 22, Rose to the Belton Reporter, August 23, 
Rose to Thomas Gaines, August 31, Rose to C. Walter Taylor, September 
5, and Rose to Joe Frazier Brown, September 6, 1892, in Rose Letter Book. 

138Leafiet in Rose Papers. 

189Rose to Mortimer Whitehead, June 17, 1891, in Rose Letter Book. 

140Rose to W. P. Hancock, March 12, and Rose to H. J. Casey, April 1, 
1891, in ibid. 

141Gillespie County Alliance Minutes, 83. 

1442Winkler (ed.), Platforms, 293-297. 

1483S, F. Fraser, November 29, 1891, in Rose Papers. 

144Rose to W. A. Shaw, June 15, 1887, November 11, 1890, in Rose 
Letter Book; Shaw to Rose, January 21, Shaw to Buchanan, November 4, 
1889, and August 28, 1890, Rogers to Rose, December 29, 1890, W. H. 
Harris to Buchanan, May 12 and June 24, 1891, A. M. Keller to Buchanan, 
April 1, 1890, May 12 and August 25, 1891, in Rose Papers. 
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1891.**° When the old master, who had, by holding five im- 
portant offices in the Grange system, been able to hold jealously 
to an independent course, was set aside, the new administration 
adopted a rapprochement policy towards Evan Jones.’** Jones 
misconstrued Long’s letter suggesting a union,’*? and the con- 
solidation under the Grange banner was delayed until May 27, 
1893, after B. J. Kendrick had become Alliance president.*** 
The poorer farmers went with the People’s Party and the 
well-to-do ones had become so disgusted with “orders’?*® that 
only a few Alliancemen entered the remodelled Grange.’ The 
National Grange repudiated the consolidation terms in Novem- 
ber, 1893, and the orders became again independent.’ The 
precipitate decline of both continued, leaving only twenty-seven 
Granges and 1,478 members in December.’ In the middle 
nineties the battle of the People’s Party with Bourbon democracy 
occupied the spotlight. Shaw in 1897 was trying to collect the 
pieces of the farmer orders to dissuade them from making 
nominations in 1898, in order that, as reborn Democrats, they 
might “down this government of, for and by lawyers." By 
the turn of the century the Alliance and its business enterprises 


145Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1891, 3, 19, 32, 36. 

146Mitchell to Rose, _ 27, 1891, and J. B. Long to Rose, June 
19, 1893, in Rose Pape 

i47Long to Rose, 1893, in ibid. 

14sw, T. Goss to Long, November 28, 1892, in Proceedings of National 
Grange, 1893, 15-16; Mitchell to Rose, November 27, 1891, and May 22, 
1893, Shaw to Rose and Shaw to Buchanan, May 15, 1893, in Rose Papers; 
Rose to John Trimble, January 8, Rose to Long, September 18, Rose to 
[7], June 15, 1898, in Rose Letter Book; Texas Farmer, October 29 and 
December 10, 1892, March 4 and April 29, 1893; the Galveston Daily 
News, May 21, 1893; Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1898, 11. 

149Rose to John Trimble, January 8, 1893, in Rose Letter Book. 

150John J. Ray to Rose, May 7, N. Stallworth to A. W. Buchanan, July 
18, C. L. Smith to Buchanan, July 27, J. M. Martin to Rose, December 2, 
and Long to Buchanan, June 20, 1893, in Rose Papers; Proceedings of 
National Grange, 1893, 102. 

151Long to Rose, June 3, J. J. Woodman to Rose, July 6, 1893, in Rose 
Papers; Rose to [7], June 15, Rose to Long, September 18, 1893, Rose to 
J. M. Martin, January 8, 1894, in Rose Letter Book; Proceedings of Na- 
tional Grange, 1893, 15-16. 

152Rose to Ray and Rose to J. M. McKinney, November 24, 1893, and 
Rose to Alpha Messer, January 4, 1894, in Rose Letter Book; J. C. Sewell 
to Rose, May 29, and Mitchell to Rose, July 9, 1894, G. A. Glover to Rose, 
May 138, 1895, in Rose Papers; Gillespie County Alliance Minutes, 125; 
Proceedings of National Grange, 1893, 102. 

158Shaw to Rose, November 26, 1897, in Rose Papers. 
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were practically dead,'** though a few clubs continued until after 
1903; there were nine Granges in 1906.?" 


154Rose to J. J. Woodman, July 31, and Rose to Trimble, August 4, 
1899, in Rose Letter Book. 

155A branch of the Alliance was the National Colored Alliance and 
Codperative Union chartered in 1888. The first lodge was organized in 
Houston County, December, 1886, followed soon by the organization of a 
state Alliance. “Declaration of Principles of the Alliance of Colored Farm- 
ers of Texas,” in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 288. R. M. Humphrey 
of Lovelady, a white Baptist missionary to negroes, was selected as super- 
intendent. National trustee . .. to General Superintendent .. ., July 20, 
1888, in ibid., 289; Frank M. Drew, “The Present Farmers’ Movement,” 
Political Science Quarterly, VI, 287. Humphrey established exchanges in 
Houston, New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, and Norfolk, and led the order 
into the People’s Party. Winkler (ed.), Platforms, 262; Dunning (ed.), 
Farmers’ Alliance, 290-291. The order claimed 1,200,000 members and 
twenty state Alliances, boasted the improvements of schools, academies, 
and churches, and published a weekly national organ at Houston. Apple- 
ton’s Annual Cyclopaedia and Register of Important Events of the Year 
1890, 301; Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 290-291; Drew, “Farmers’ 
Movement,” Political Science Quarterly, VI, 287. 
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Che First Rodeo in Cexas 


CARL L. STUDER 


* the statement that the first rodeo held in Texas was at the 
town of Canadian in the summer of 1888. It was in the form of 
a two-day celebration with steer roping contests as the main 
event, and the other events that bordered around celebrations 
in that day. 

When Canadian held its 14th annual rodeo the week of July 
4th, in 1922, it did so against a background of celebrations and 
- demonstrations which were representative of the evolution of 
the west’s “national” sport and which in themselves influenced 
to a certain degree that evolution. 

To Hemphill county belongs the distinction of innovating a 
rodeo and was among the first of such “reunions” to be staged 
as a community undertaking anywhere in the southwest. 

The “Cowboys Reunion” held in ’88 at Canadian, although 
little heard of by the present generation, actually marked one 
of the first evidences of a move toward establishing the vanishing 
west in an impregnable rallying ground—its typical rodeo. 

While natural primitive western contests as staged in every 
range camp were indulged in by cowboys on the early ranches, 
it remained for a group of cowboys from the Laurel Leaf ranch, 
located east of Canadian, to conceive in 1888 the project of 
holding a public celebration with a steer roping contest as the 
main feature. 

The resulting festivities staged at Canadian for two days in 
the summer of 1888 are remembered still by the residents of the 
region as unique and the first of any consequence. 

It will be recalled that this was just one year after the arrival 
of the Santa Fe Railroad. Canadian did not have many citizens 
at that time, but all of them from far and near came to engage. 
in the festivities and celebration. The report by residents that 
lived here at that time was that there was “roping and tying 
down,” horse racing, tournament races and dancing indulged in 
by the multitudes. 

This celebration conceived in the minds of the residents of 


J ELLISON CARROLL, of Big Lake, Texas, is responsible for 
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the Panhandle of the early days stands today as the first true 
forerunner of the western rodeo in the state of Texas. 

Born before the advent of the Anvil Park rodeo, this event 
stands as an unmarked memorial to the persons who settled 
this region. Entirely lacking were the carefully evolved rules 
which govern the rodeo of today. Absent also was the carefully 
constructed rodeo grounds and imposing grandstand. 

Lining the main street of the lively cow-town of Canadian 


_ stood hundreds of old-timers who had settled this area of the 


Panhandle who elected to risk the perils of attempted conquest 
of infuriated outlaw horses. No ready referees were nearby 
to halt the plunging ride as a timer’s gun blasted an end to 
10 seconds in the leather. Contestants rode until either horse 
or man was proved the better and risked hazards of plunging 
into buildings, railings, or spectators. 

Negro George Washington was quite a noted brone rider for 
those days. On one occasion he rode a bucking horse down the 
main street of Canadian, and the horse was bucking in the 
vicinity of the Santa Fe tracks. Negro George was asked why 
he did such a good job of bronc riding, and his answer was: “I 
hadda ride dat hoss there if I ever rode one, because if I bucked 
off, my head would be in the middle of dose steel rails.” 

Space had been provided on grounds adjacent to the Santa Fe 
stock yards for the contest but on every day the streets of the 
town were elected for horse races, tournament races—in fact 
all the strenuous pastimes practiced peculiarly by the west. 

Second day events closely paralleled those of the opening day, 
with the festivities formulating into the allegedly more refined 
pastime of dancing at night. Despite the supposed hilarity of 
the occasion accidents were few and street fights and drunken 
brawls entirely absent. Apparently the early population was 
feeling the teaming influence of the approaching civility. 

The most serious accident on that occasion happened to Billie 
Nation, now living at Panhandle, Texas. He was engaged in the 
steer roping contest, and as he roped the steer, the rope got 
under the stirrup leather, and as the steer made a run, it threw 
Billie off his horse on his head, and he was unconscious for a 
period of about two hours. His injury proved to be quite serious, 
and to this day he has felt the effects of the injury sustained on 
that occasion. 

Evidently, however, all present enjoyed the carnival for the 
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crowd remained to jostle itself, to cheer, jeer, laugh and sing 
until the last day of the celebration. Then wearied ranch folk and 
their more prepossessing town brethren climbed aboard creaking 
buckboards, dusty buggies, and faithful horses and scattered to 
resume the tasks which made up so large a part of western life. 

Thus bloomed and faded into the past a pioneering attempt to 
carve for the old west a niche wherein its traditions and its spirit 
might exist against an effacing progress. But conceived as it 
was principally in easy joviality and a desire for passing en- 
tertainment, the measure failed to imbue with desire to preserve 
it a strong enough majority. With the scattering of the few who 
had inaugurated the occasion the spirit weakened and celebra- 
tions returned to the ranch round-ups which had preceded it. 

The first celebration and contest was primarily to settle a ques- 
tion of superiority of roping between Ellison Carroll and Albert 
Phillips, a Negro related to the Mose Anderson family. There 
were numerous other ropers as well as these two. The Laurel 
Leaf cowboys matched the two, and J. Ellison won the match 
by easy odds. A collection was taken up for the prizes, and 
numerous side bets were made. J. C. Studer, a comparatively 
young man, and one of the spectators, made the statement that 
“men could be seen frequently in the crowd with hands full of 
money, and this was more money than I had ever seen up to 
this time.” 

The 4th became a day of celebration and entertainment in 
years following, the principal forms being music, speeches and 
horse racing. Tournament races also were quite popular at that 
time. For the benefit of the younger generation and those that 
have never seen them, they may be explained as being held on 
a straight-away track, with poles erected a given number of 
yards apart, each of which had a bar extended out with a clip 
that held a ring. The rider equipped with a spear would run 
at full speed down the course, and those picking up the most 
rings in the shortest time were considered the winners. 

It was not until the nationally rising tide of colorful fads and 
chamber-of-commerce-sponsored expositions had carved a firm 
financial footing for themselves that the western rodeo began to 
exist as an established community project. Canadian’s thirteen- 
year-old Anvil Park rodeo is a product of this evolution. 


Check List of Cexas Jmprints 
1846-18706 


Edited by E. W. WINKLER 


Editor’s Note: The following is the eighth installment of Mr. Sas “Check List of 
Texas Imprints, 1846-1876.” 4 the first installment, which appeared in the April, 1943, 
Quarterly, Mr. Winkler requests any person having knowledge of any additional item which 
— appear on the list to write him care of The University of Texas Library, Austin 12, 
Tex: t is expected that any information thus received will be utilized in subsequent re- 
of this biblography. 


1856 


Austin college. Huntsville, Texas. 

Catalogue of Austin college at Huntsville, Walker County, . 
Texas, for the academical year 1855-6. Fairbairn and McClellan, 
Bayou City office, Houston, Texas. 1856. 15 p. 20 cm. 655* 


TxU (photostat) 


Memorial: To the Legislature of Texas. To the Senate and 
House of Representatives: . . . [A strong appeal for State aid.] 
Daniel Baker, Chairman of the Board of trustees of Austin 
college. J. P. Wilson, printer, Houston. Folder with two pages of 
print. 20.5 x 25 cm. (17x 19.5 cm.) 656 

TxU. 

To Honorable P. W. Kittrell, chairman of the Committee on 
education. . . [In support of “the memorial now before you, 
presented by the President of the college.”’] R. W. Bailey, agent 
for Austin college. Huntsville, Texas, August 4, 1856. “Item” 
print, Huntsville. Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns. 
26.5 x 43 cm. (17.7 x 35.7) 657 


TxU. 


Austin collegiate female institute. Austin, Texas. 


Catalogue of the Austin collegiate female institute, for the 
year ending June 27, 1856. Austin: Printed at the ‘State Gazette’ 
office, by Marshall & Oldham. 1856. 12 p. 21.6 cm. ppw. 658 


TxU. 
Programme of the concert to be given by the young ladies of 
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the Austin collegiate female institute, at the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian church, Tuesday evening, April 1st, 1856. [Austin:] 
State Gazette print, [1856]. Broadside. 1 p. 20x36 cm. 
(15.7 x 28.5 cm.) 659 


TxU. 


Austin, Texas. Mott & company’s circus. 

Benefit of Mr. B. Stevens. . . . The public of Austin is re- 
spectfully informed that Mr. B. Stevens of Mott & co.’s circus, 
will take a benefit on Wednesday, Jan. 9th, . . . Austin, Jan- 
uary 9th, 1856. State Gazette power press. Broadside. 1 p. 
30.5 x 47.8 cm. (25.8 x 37.8 cm.) 660 


TxU. 


Complimentary benefit to W. H. Stout, by the citizens of 
Austin. Thursday night, Feb. 28th, 1856. [Austin, 1856.] Broad- 
side. 1 p. 20.5 x 60.6 cm. (16.5 x 53.6 cm.) 661 

Wm. H. Stout, equestrian and manager of Mott & co.’s S. W. circus, 
was stranded in Austin. 

TxU. 


Baker & Root, publishers. 

Laws, regulations and instructions governing the Commis- 
sioner of claims, for the information of all persons having claims 
against the government of Texas, for land and money: together 
with the government of Texas, and times of holding courts. 
Compiled by experienced attorneys, under the supervision of 
the Governor, Commissioner of claims, Commissioner of the 
General land office, and Comptroller. Austin: Printed at the 
Southern Intelligencer book office, 1856. 26 p., printed in double 
columns. 23 cm. ppw. 662 


Baker and Root were the publishers of the Southern Intelligencer. 
Tx. ‘TzU. 


Baptists. Texas. 

Minutes of the fifth annual session of the Bethlehem associa- 
tion held with Moscow church, Polk County, Texas. October 
31st to November Ist, 1856. Anderson, Texas: Printed at the 
office of the Texas Baptist. 1856. 15, [1] p. 18.5 cm. ppw. 663 


NHC-S. TxFwSB. TxU. 
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Minutes of the seventh annual session of the Central Baptist 


_ association, held with New Hope church, Sabine co., Texas, 


commencing on Saturday before the 4th Lord’s day in September, 
A. D. 1856. Published by order of the association. Nacogdoches: 
Printed at the “Chronicle” office, 1856. 12 p. 22 cm. 664 


NHC-S. TxFwSB. 


Minutes of the Cherokee Baptist association, held with 
Harris Creek church, Smith county, Texas, commencing Oct. 
4th, 1856. Printed at the Tyler Reporter job office. 1856. 7 p. | 
22.5 cm. 665 


TxFwSB. 


Minutes of the Colorado association, held with the Baptist 
church, Gonzales, Gonzales county, Texas, commencing Friday 
before the second Sabbath in August, and closing Tuesday fol- 
lowing, 1856. Anderson, Texas: Printed at the office of the 
Texas Baptist. 1856. 24 p. 20 cm. ppw. 666 


NHC-S. TxFwSB. TxU. 

Minutes of the eleventh annual session of the Little Hope primi- 
tive Baptist association, held with the Little Hope church, Panola 
county, Texas, October 24, 25, and 26, inclusive, 1856. Marshall: 
Printed at the office of the Texas Republican. 1856. 7, [1] p. 
22.5 cm. 667 


NHC-S. 


Minutes of the second meeting of the Little River association. 
Held with Lexington church, Burleson county, Texas, commenc- 
ing on November 7th, and continuing until November 10th, 
1856. [n.p. n.d.] 15, [1] p. 19 em. 668 


Caption title. 
NHC-S. TxFwSB. 


Minutes of the Sister Grove association of United Baptists: 
held with “Concord church,” Hunt county, Texas, Sept. 12, 
1856. [At end:] Printed at the office of the Lamar Enquirer. 
[Paris, 1856.] 7, [1] p., printed in double columns. 20.5 cm. 669 


Caption title. 
PCA. TxFwSB. TxU. 
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Minutes of the ninth annual session of the Soda Lake associa- 
tion held with the Glade Spring church, Harrison county, Texas, 
on Saturday, the 25th day of October, 1856. Anderson, Texas: 
Printed at the office of the Texas Baptist. 1856.15 p.19cm. 670 


NHC-S. Tx. TxFwSB. TxU. TxWB. 


Proceedings of the Baptist state convention. Held with the 
church in Anderson, on Saturday before the fourth Sabbath 
in October, 1856. Anderson, Texas: Printed at the office of the 
Texas Baptist. 1856. 44, [1] p. 21.5 cm. ppw. 671 


NHC-S. Tx. TxFwSB. TxU. TxWB. 


Minutes of the ninth annual session of the Trinity River as- 
sociation. Held with the Baptist church, Springfield, Limestone 
county, Texas. Commencing Friday before the second Sabbath 
in September and closing Monday evening following, 1856. An- 
derson, Texas: Printed at the office of the Texas Baptist. 1856. 
17, [1] p. 21.5 cm. 672 


NHC-S. TxFwSB. 


Minutes of the seventeenth annual session of the Union Baptist 
association, held with Laurel Hill church, at Cold Spring, Polk 
county, Texas, commencing October 3rd and closing October 6th, 
1856. Anderson, Texas: Printed at tiie office of the Texas Baptist. 
1856. 15 p. 1 fold. table. 21.5 cm. ppw. 678 


NHC-S. TxFwSB. TxU. 


Minutes of the seventeenth annual session of the Union as- 
sociation of the regular predestinarian Baptist faith and order, 
begun and held with the Bethel church, Anderson county, Texas, 
on Saturday before the 2nd Sunday in October, 1856, and days 
following. Palestine: Printed at the office of the Trinity Ad- 
vocate, 1856. 8 p. 18.5 cm. 674 


TxFwSB. 


Minutes of the second anniversary of the West Fork asso- 


ciation of Baptists. Held with the Baptist church, Bear Creek, 
Tarrant county, Texas, on the 27th, 29th, and 30th, September, 
1856. Birdville: Printed at the Western Express office. 1856. 
7 p. 19.5 cm. 675 


TxFwSB. 
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Baylor university. Independence, Texas. 


Fourth annual catalogue of the trustees, professors and stu- 
dents, of Baylor university. Independence, Texas, 1856. Galves- 
ton: Printed at the Civilian book and job office. 1856. 21 p. 


22.5 cm. ppw. 676* 
TxU. 

Brown, J. H. 
To slave holders of Galveston. ... [Call for a meeting to. 


consider existing laws in regard to slaves and free negroes. ] 
J. H. Brown. Galveston, Sept. 26, 1856. Broadside. 1 p. 
10.5 x 13.5 cm. 677* 


Wright. 


Buffalo Bayou, Brazos and Colorado railway co. 


Charter and acts of amendment, of the B. B., B. & C. railway 
co. Houston: Houston Telegraph book printing office, 1856. 8 p. 
ppw. 678* 


District court of Harris county, Civil docket no. 3343. 


Burns, J. Randolph. 


To the editor of the True Issue—. . . [A Democrat’s criticism 
of the Know-Nothing platform.] [n.p. 1856]. Broadside. 2 p., 
printed in three columns. 21 x 58.2 cm. (18.6 x 55.7 cm.) 679* 


TxvU. 


Castro, H. 

To the honorable H. P. Bee, Speaker, etc. . . . [In support of 
his memorial asking relief.] H. Castro. Committee Room, De- 
cember 5, 1856. [Austin? 1856]. Broadside. 1 p. 21x27 cm. 
(16.5 x 21 cm.) 680* 

TxU. 

Chambers, T. J. 


Memorial of T. J. Chambers, to the honorable Legislature of 
the State of Texas. [At end:] T. J. Chambers. [n.p.] 9 p. 
22.5 cm. 681* 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i | 
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Caption title. The memorial comprises a reprint of an earlier memorial, 
dated Austin, January 16th, 1854, an addition to that memorial, dated 
January 1st. 1856, and “A bill to be entitled, an act to incorporate the 
terraqueous transportation company.” 


TxU. 


Memorial of General T. J. Chambers, to the sixth Legislature. 
State of Texas. Austin: Marshall & Oldham, state printers. 1856. 
7 p. 20 cm. 682 

The memorial is dated August 20th, 1856, and is accompanied by “A 


bill to be entitled an Act supplemental to an act entitled an act to in- 
corporate the Terraqueous transportation company.” 


ax. 
Cone, Horace. 

Charity. An address. By Horace Cone. Printed by Cushing & 
Swain. Columbia, Texas. 1856. 24 p. 21 cm. 688 


The address was delivered before St. John’s lodge, no. 5, A. Y. M., at 
Columbia, Texas, Dec. 27, 1855. 


TxU. 


Daingerfield et. al., vs. Paschal, et. al. 


No. 475. Wm. H. Dangerfied [!] et. al., vs. Geo. W. Paschal, 
et. al. in the Texas Supreme court, Austin district, Oct. term, 
1856. Brief for defendants, by Paschals and Stribling, Geo. W. 
Paschal, Austin, I. A. Paschal, Thomas H. Stribling, San Antonio. 
Austin: Printed at the Southern Intelligencer book office, 1856. 
20 p. 21.5 cm. 684 


TxU. 


Daingerfield vs. Rodriguez. 


In the Supreme court of the State of Texas, Austin district. 
November term, 1855. No. 197. William H. Dangerfield, and 
others, vs. Mariano Rodriguez, et. al. No. 518. Mariano Rodri- 
guez, vs. Maria Jesusa Lee, et. al. Appeals from Bexar District 
court. Argument for Rodriguez. By I. A. and Geo. W. Paschal. 
Galveston: Printed at the Civilian book and job office. 1856. 
58 p. 21.2 cm. 685 


CU-B. TxU. 


De Cordova, J. 
The Texas immigrant and traveller’s guide book. By J. De 
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Cordova, (First edition.) Printed and published by De Cordova 

and Frazier, Swanson’s [Swenson’s] buildings, City of Austin, 

1856. 103 p. 18.5 cm. 686 
CSmH. CoD. CxY. ICW. MH. TxDaM. TxH. TxvU. 


The State of Texas; her capabilities and her resources. A 
companion for J. De Cordova’s new and corrected map of the 
State of Texas: By J. De Cordova. Texas the garden state of 
the Union. First edition. Galveston: Printed at the News book 


and job establishment. [1856.] 68 p. 19.8 cm. ppw. 687* — 
The map was issued by J. H. Colton & co., New York. 
Tx. 


Democratic party. Texas. 


Proceedings of the Democratic state convention of the State 
of Texas. Held at the city of Austin, Texas, on the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th January, 1856. Galveston: Printed by Stuart, Durnett 
& Brown, at the “Civilian” book and job office. 1856. 12 p., 
printed in double columns. 23.5 cm. 688 


MH. Txv. 


Proceedings of the Democratic state convention. Official copy. 
Held at Austin, Tuesday, Jan. 16, and Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday following. [1856.] [4] p., printed in three columns. 
28 cm. 689* 

Caption title. Bound at end of Supplement, State Gazette ap 


pendix 
Volume 1. City of Austin: State Gazette office—Marshall & Oldham, state 
printers. 


Tx. TxU. 


Devine, J. M. 


The examination of Dr. J. M. Devine, for the killing of J. S. 
McDonald, on a writ of habeas corpus, before Chief justice 
Hemphill, of the Supreme court. San Antonio, Texas, August 
5, 1856. Printed at the Texan office. [San Antonio, 1856.] 31 p., 
printed in double columns. 22 cm. 690* 


Dickinson, John. 


Weekly report of John Dickinson, cotton factor & gen’! com- 
mission merchant. Houston, Texas. Thursday, Sept. 25, 1856. 
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Broadside. 1 p., printed in four columns. 23.5x 28.5 cm. 
(22 x 27.5 cm.) 691 


TxU. 


Freemasons. Tezas. 


Proceedings of the Grand encampment of Texas of Knights 
Templars, at the annual convocation, held at Huntsville, Texas, 
June 23, A.D. 1856, and of the Order, 738. M. E. Sir Wm. M. 
Taylor, G. M., Crockett. Sir Andrew Neill, G. R., Seguin. New 
York: Robt. Macoy, printer. 1856. 27, [1] p. 20 cm. 691x 


Not a Texas imprint; it is marked x. 
IaCrM. TxDaN. TxU. 


The constitution of the Grand lodge of free and accepted 
masons, of Texas. Revised and adopted at the grand annual com- 
munication, held at Galveston, January, A. D. 1856, A. L. 5856. 
Galveston: Printed at the “News” book and job office, 1856. 
32 p. 20 cm. 692 


IaCrM. PPFM. TxElp. TxHSJM. 


Proceedings of the M. W. Grand lodge of Texas, at its 
nineteenth annual communication, held at the city of Galveston, 
commencing the third Monday in January, A. D. 1856; A. L. 
5856. Ordered to be read in all the lodges under this jurisdiction, 
for the information of the brethren. F. B. Sexton, grand master. 
A. S. Ruthren, grand secretary. Galveston: Printed at the News 
job establishment. 1856. 270 p. 21 cm. ppw. 698 


IaCrM. MBFM. TxvU. TxWFM. 


Proceedings of the Grand royal arch chapter, of Texas, at 
the seventh annual convocation, held at the town of Huntsville 
—commencing June 23, A. D. 1856; A. I. 2390, together with 
the Proceedings of the Council of the order of high priesthood, 
for the State of Texas. M. E., James L. Greene, G. H. P., Planters- 
ville. E., James M. Hall, G. S., Crockett, Houston county. Gal- 
veston: Printed at the book and job establishment of the ‘“‘“News.” 
MDCCCLVI. 106 p. 21.7 cm. ppw. 693 


IaCrM. NNFM. TxHSJM. 
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Garrard, Kenner. 


Explanation of the difficulty between Lieut. Kenner Garrard 
2d Cavalry, and Mr. Charles E. Travis, late captain 2d Cavalry. 
[San Antonio, 1856] 694 


Not seen; reprinted and distributed by Israel Garrard of Cincinnati: 
Kenner Garrard’s Explanation is dated San Antonio, October 21, 1856. 


TxSa (reprint.) TxU (photostat of reprint.) 


Galveston city vs. Lufkin. 


In the Supreme court of Texas. At Galveston. January term, 
1856. The mayor, aldermen and inhabitants of the city of 
Galveston, plaintiff and appellant, vs. Abram P. Luffkin, de- 
fendant and appellee. Appeal from Galveston county. [At end:] 
F. H. Merriman, M. M. Potter, L. A. Thompson, for appellant. 
[Galveston? 1856?] 43 p. 23 cm. 695 


| Caption title. 
TxU. 


Gray, Peter W. 


Address; before the Grand lodge of Texas. After the laying 
of the corner stone of Harmony lodge. By Peter W. Gray, G. O. 
Galveston: Printed at the “News” book and job office. 1856. 
11 p. 20 cm. 696 


MBFM. NNFM. 


Hamilton, J. 

Circular to the honorable Sam Houston and T. J. Rusk of 
the Senate, and the honorable P. H. Bell and L. D.. Evans of the 
House of Representatives, constituting the delegation from Texas 
to the Congress of the United States. Galveston: March 31st, 
1856. [Galveston? 1856.] Folder with two pages of print, in 
three columns. 24.8 cm. 697* 


TxU. 


Holt vs. Parsons. 


In the Supreme court of Texas at Galveston. January term, 
1856. John S. Holt, senior, et. al., plaintiff in error, vs. Benjamin 
S. Parsons, defendant in error. [At end:] P. C. Tucker, Jr., F. H. 
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Merriman, for plaintiffs in error. [Galveston?, 1856.] 9 p. 
22 cm. 698* 


Caption title. 
TxU. 


Houston, Sam. 

Letter from Gen. Sam Houston, giving his reasons for support- 
ing Hon. Millard Fillmore for president of the United States. 
[Austin? 1856.] 4 p. 21.5 cm. 699 


Caption title. The letter is dated Washington City, July 21, 1856, and is 
addressed to Hon. John Hancock, Austin, Texas. 


TxU. 


Lee vs. Smith. 

In the Supreme court of the State of Texas, at Austin. Fall 
term, A. D. 1856. Maria J. Lee, administratrix, et al., appellants, 
vs. Samuel Smith, et al., appellees. Appeal from Bexar District 
court. Arguments for appellants, by I. L. Hewitt & S. G. Newton. 


San Antonio: Printed at the “Herald” office. 1856. 14 p. 16.8 cm. 
ppw. 700* 


TxSC. 


Lono, A. de 

Galveston directory for 1856-7. By A. de Lono. Subscription, 
fifty cents. Galveston: Printed at the News book and job office. 
1856. 48, xxxii p. 22 cm. ppw. 701* 


TxU. 


McCulloch, H. E. 

Lands and money... . [Announces terms on which his 
agency will locate land claims.] H. E. McCulloch. Austin, or 
Seguin. December 1, 1856. Printed at the office of the “Seguin 
Mercury.” Folder with one page of print. 19.5x25 cm. 
(17.5 x 18.7 cm.) 702* 


TxU. 


Magruder, J. Bankhead. 
Presidential contest, of 1856, in three letters, by Col. J. 
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Bankhead Magruder of the United States army. San Antonio, 
Texas. [San Antonio:] Printed at the book and job office of the 
“San Antonio Texan.” [1856?] 12 p. 21.5 cm. 703 


Cover title. 
CSmH. 


Moore, Nicholas, administrator. 

Administrator’s sale . . . [11,338 acres of land belonging 
to the estate of Richard Parmalee, deceased, are to be sold at 
Nacogdoches, November 4th next.] Nicholas Moore, adminis- 
trator. Nacogdoches, September 29, 1856. Nacogdoches Chronicle 
print. Broadside. 1 p. 19.5 x 32 cm. (14.6 x 26.8 cm.) 704* 


TxU (photostat.) 


Ochiltree, W. B. 

Speech of Hon. W. B. Ochiltree on the public debt bill. De- 
livered in the House of Representatives of the State of Texas, 
December 17, 1855. Austin: Printed at the “State Times” job 
office. 1856. 26 p. 22.7 cm. 705 


Tx. 


Odd-fellows. Texas. 

Proceedings of the R. W. Grand lodge, of the I. O. O. F. of 
the State of Texas, at its annual communication, held at Gal- 
veston, February 4, 1856. Galveston: Printed at the Civilian book 
and job office. 1856. p. 476-571. 20.5 cm. 706 


TxWB. 


Oldham, W. S. 

Rights of the South in opposition to “squatter sovereignty.” 
Speech of Hon. W. S. Oldham, at the Capitol, delivered on the 
27th day of August, 1856, and Letter of Hon. William R. Scurry. 
Austin: Marshall & Oldham, state printers. 1856. 36 p. 20 cm. 

707 


MH. TxU. 


Phillips, A. H. 


Address before Lavaca lodge, no. 36. A. D. M., at the installa- 
tion of officers, Dec. 27, A. D. 1855. A. L. 5855. By A. H. Phillips, 
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Jr. Galveston: Printed at the News job establishment. 1856. 
[3]-15 p. 21 cm. 708 


LNMas. 


Presbyterian church. Texas. 


Minutes of the Synod of Texas, held in the town of Washington, 
November sixth, MDCCCLVI, with appendix. Printed at the 
Bayou City rotary press book and job office, Houston, Texas. 
1856. 15 p. 16.3 cm. 709 


NeMHi. TxU (facsimile.) 


Protestant Episcopal church. Texas. 


Journal of the seventh annual convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, of the Diocese of Texas. Held at Trinity church, 
Galveston. 1856. Anderson: Printed at the Central Texian 
office. [1856.] 47 p. 20.5 cm. ppw. 710 


IU. LNMas. MB. MBD. NBuDD. TxU. 


Rarey, J. S. 


The modern art of taming wild horses. (Third edition—re- 
vised and corrected.) By J. S. Rarey. Austin: Printed at the 
“State Times” office. 1856. 62 p. 17.5 cm. ppw. 711* 


TxU. 


Reed, James W. 


Stand from under! . . . [Recriminations between the author 
and J. F. Crosby.] James W. Reed. San Antonio, Texas, May 
25, 1856. 8 p. 19 cm. 712* 

TxU. 

Richardson & Co. 


The Texas Almanac, for 1857, with statistics, historical and 
biographical sketches, etc., relating to Texas. Galveston: Pre- 
pared, printed and published by Richardson and co., at the 
News office. 1856. [6,] 7-159, [1] p. and 24 unnumbered leaves 
containing advertisements. 21.7 cm. ppw. 713 


CSmH. CSt. ICN. LNH. MdHi. Mi. MiU. N. NeD. NNA. OCIJC. 
OkStA. P. PPL. Tx. TxAbH. TxDaN. TxDT. TxDW. TxGR. TxH. 
TxHSJM. TxSa. TxU. TxWB. 
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Rutersville college. Rutersville, Texas. 


Female university. To the honorable, the Legislature of Texas: 
. .. [“the President and trustees of Rutersville college, would 
most respectfully present . . . the great importance of having 
a first class institution for the education of females, and more 
especially to qualify our own citizens for teachers.” Petition for 
State aid.] [n.p. 18567] 3 p., printed in two columns. 21.7 cm. 714 


Caption title. 
TxU. 
San Antonio, Texas. Charter. 


An act to incorporate the city of San Antonio. Approved by 
the Legislature of the State of Texas, July 17, 1856. San Antonio, 
Texas: Printed at the Texan office. 1856. 19 p. 20.5 cm. 715* 


TxU. 
Carta de la ciudad de San Antonio, Texas. Version espafiola 


por J. A. Quintero, abogado. San Antonio: Imprenta del “Ledger.” 
1856. 21, [1] p. 20.5 cm. ppw. 715a* 


TxU. 


Sayles, John. 


Speech of Hon. John Sayles, on the public debt bill, delivered in 
the House of Representatives of the State of Texas, December 
llth, 1855. Austin: Printed at the “State Times” job office. 


1856. 17 p. 22.3 cm. 716 
MH. TxvU. 
Sherwood, L. 
Notice. To my fellow-citizens of Galveston: ... “for the 
peace and harmony of the community, . . . I have consented 


that the meeting called for this evening, be indefinitely post- 
poned.” L. Sherwood. Monday, July 7, 1856. [Galveston, 1856] 
Broadside. 1 p. 30.5 x 38 em. (27 x 32.5 em.) 717 


TxU. 


Smith, Ashbel. 
Speech of Mr. Ashbel Smith, on the public debt bill, delivered 
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in the House of Representatives of the State of Texas, December 
11th, 1855. Austin: Printed at the “State Times” job office. 
1856. 24 p. 22.3 cm. 718 


MB. PHi. TxU. WHi. 


Star State. Steamer. 
Invitation to an oyster supper, January 22, 1856. [n.p.] Broad- 
side. 1 p. 10.3 x 15.5 cm. (6.9 x 2.6 cm.) 719* 


This invitation is dated Liberty, Saturday, January 19, 1856. 
TxHSJM. 


State Gazette. Austin, Texas. 


The Carrier’s address to the patrons of the State Gazette, 
1857. Austin, Texas. [1856?] Broadside. 1 p., printed in two col- 
umns. 31.7 x 50.8 cm. (23.3 x 45 cm.) 720 


Tx. 


State Gazette. Extra. Tuesday, November 25th, 1856. Official 
returns of the presidential election, in the State of Texas. [Aus- 
tin, 1856.] Broadside. 1 p. 18.7 x 32.7 cm. (6 x 23 cm.) 722* 


TxU. 


Stephen F. Austin and Educa- 
tion in Early Cexas, 
182]-1835 


MAX BERGER 


N THE entire colonial history of the United States, no man 

more completely dominated his colony than did Stephen F. 
Austin. For this reason, although many other Americans were 
also actively interested in the promotion of education in early 
Texas, the plans and efforts of this man assume paramount 
importance. 

Whether it was his education as a youth in Connecticut or 
his two years spent at Transylvania University in Kentucky that 
were chiefly responsible for his later zeal in promoting learning, 
it is difficult to say. Whatever the cause, however, Austin was 
a consistent proponent of better education in Texas throughout 
the entire Mexican period. 

His interest in Texas education was demonstrated as early 
as 1823 when he drew up a proposed Constitution for the Mexican 
Republic. Article 27 of this document stated that it was “the 
duty of Congress to provide . . . for the speedy establishment of 
schools, academies, and colleges throughout the whole nation.” 
Article 90, Part 25, of the same document stated that Congress 
was empowered “to establish a general system of education and 
to appropriate public funds or any public property for the en- 
dowment and support of schools.” It is, however, highly con- 
jectural whether Austin’s proposal had any real effect upon 
the Constitution that was finally adopted by the Mexican gov- 
ernment. 

The following year the Civil and Criminal Code drawn up by 
Austin for his colony provided that “all fines shall be applied 
. . . to the use of schools and other public purposes.’ But 


1Project for a Constitution for the Republic of Mexico, March 29, 1823, in 
Eugene C. Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, I, 604, 613. 

2Austin’s Civil and Criminal Code, Art. 26, January 22, 1824, in 
J. Wortham, History of Texas, I, 410. 
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here again it is highly doubtful whether this provision had any 
practical results, for no school existed in Austin’s Colony for 
several years after 1824. 

It appears that in 1825 Austin attempted to obtain the estab- 
lishment of a state school in his colony. In a letter written to 
him in June of that year, Juan Antonio Padilla stated, evidently 
in reply to Austin’s inquiries on the subject, that the government 
was greatly interested in schools at that time. Padilla requested 
that Austin submit definite proposals and expressed his willing- 
ness to codperate.* Nothing resulted from this correspondence, 
however, and there is no further reference to this project. 

The following year Austin entered into a correspondence with 
J. F. Buchetti, a Mexican, in regard to Buchetti’s intention 
of coming to the American settlements as a curate and teacher. 
In anticipation of his arrival, Buchetti advised Austin to procure 
a number of books, including catechisms, hymnbooks, an ec- 
clesiastical history, Spanish-English dictionaries, etc.* Nothing 
was done to fulfill this request. 

A year later Buchetti, still in Mexico, wrote to one of the 
American settlers that he had renounced the idea of coming 
north as curate but instead would come solely as teacher. 
Buchetti added: 


He [Austin] told me that he would be glad that I would go thither to 
establish a Spanish school, that he had solicited a Spanish master for 
that purpose in the United States, and could obtain none, [but] that at 
his [a teacher’s] arrival, he will try to form a school to justify a teacher.® 


Austin’s sincerity may have been open to question; but it is 
generally agreed that, at least in these early years, he was eager 
to strengthen the ties binding his settlers to their adopted 
country.° Buchetti actually did arrive in Texas. He taught 


’Austin Papers, I, 1117-1118. M. A. Hatcher has declared that this letter 
was written in 1829, but is undoubtedly in error on this point. Quarterly 
of Texas State Historical Association, XII, 235. 

*Buchetti to Austin, April 29, 1826. Austin Papers, I, 1310. 

*Buchetti to Williams, November 8, 1827. bid., I, 1709. 

®Austin’s oft-repeated motto was “Fidelity and Loyalty to Mexico.” He 
“possessed the faculty, rare in Americans of any time, and in his own day 
almost unknown, of sympathy with an alien race, and willingness and ability 
to adapt himself to its national mannerisms and _ insensibilities. ... 
(During the period 1823-1831), he was honestly loyal to Mexico; grateful 
for its liberality; and with all his knowledge of its deficiencies, hopeful— 
at least until 1832—for the evolution of a stable, intelligent, and powerful 
government. He did not want to annex Texas to the United States.” E. C. 
Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin, 281, 266-267. 
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school during 1831-1833 at Bexar. From there he went to the 
American settlement of Gonzales and taught school for a few 
months. After this no more is heard of him.” 

In 1827 or 1828, this time to the State Legislature, Austin made 
another proposal. It provided for the establishment of a seminary 
of learning at San Felipe under the control of the local 
ayuntamiento and supported by a state endowment of six sitios 
of land.* Nothing came of this plan either. 

Early in 1829 Austin embarked on a strenuous effort to found 
a permanent school at San Felipe. It began with the arrival of 
T. J. Pilgrim from New York. In a letter to an intimate friend, 
Austin wrote that he was pleased with Pilgrim and his inten- 
tion of teaching a school and that in his own opinion all should 
unite with a view of establishing a permanent Academy at San 
Felipe. Austin continued: 


If the subject is pushed and properly laid before the government, 
I have no doubt of obtaining a liberal endowment of funds. I fear that 
a division in the minds of the people as to where the academy ought to 
be locate? would totally defeat the object and for this reason, I am in 
favor of getting Pilgrim to establish a school here permanently and that 
measures be adopted without delay to raise funds by subscription for a 
suitable house, large enough to accommodate about one hundred scholars. .. . 

This subject is a very important one; it has always been a favorite one 
with me, and I think an effort should now be made to get this school under 
way; ...I fear that if the present opportunity passes of getting a 
permanent teacher, another may not occur soon. I will, however, unite in 
support of any general plan to establish schools which will do the most 
public good.® 


Bell replied that he had put the proposition before the people. 


Generally they are all willing to give it liberal support, but object 
entirely to sending their children to San Felipe. In fact they are so disgusted 
with the proceedings at that place that there is nothing that centers there 
that they will have anything to do with.1° 


This attitude proved a major stumbling block for Austin’s 
project. 
Austin tried to combat this sentiment by an appeal to economic 


7I, J. Cox, “Educational Efforts at San Fernando de Bexar,” Quarterly 
of Texas State Historical Association, VI, 47; Minutes of the Ayuntamiento 
of Gonzales, May 28, 1833, and July 10, 1833, in E. Z. Rather, “De Witt’s 
Colony,” ibid., VIII, 182-183. 

: Babee gem Decree Establishing a Seminary of Learning. Austin Papers, 
-1687. 
_ ®Austin to J. H. Bell, February 24, 1829. Jbid., II, 172-174. 

10J. H. Bell to Austin, March 13, 1829. Ibid., II, 183. 
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interest rather than to altruism. He stated that the day was not 
far off when a seat of government would have to be established 
in Texas. It was to the interest of every inhabitant of the district 
to see that the seat be established at San Felipe. 


If we can get decent public buildings and an academy under way... 
this place stands a better chance . . . than any other point. . . . Everyone 
who does or says anything to retard the advance of this place [San Felipe] 
is actually doing an injury to himself. ...I calculated the chances for 
this place to be the future seat of government many years ago, and I was 
then of the opinion that the people of this colony could make it the seat 
of government if aed took the right course and I am of the same opinion 


still. 
The academy is still a very important matter and I hope you will aid 


us from that quarter of the country. If we can get it under way, I have 
no doubt the government will aid us. I will devote a great deal to this 
object if it goes on, for independent of the good that will result to the 
children of the colony, it will give a favorable character to it abroad. 


Was this economic motive the basic reason for Austin’s interest 
in education? Scarcely. But it may have been a contributing cause. 
From other sections of the colony, also, came opposition to the 
school project. From Brazoria a colonist wrote that he had 
tried to push the academy forward, 
but I am sorry to say I did not find one advocate for it—not because 
they were opposed to [it] altogether, but owing to the hands the funds 
for that purpose will be deposited in. I find the members of the ayuntamiento 


unpopular, throughout the colony. They all appear willing to subscribe 
to a jail and academy provided a committee of responsible men be appointed 


to receive subscriptions.12 


A letter from another part of the Colony noted that although, 
because of its past actions, the people would not support an 
academy under the supervision and control of the ayuntamiento, 
they would support the project if Austin personally would select 
and appoint a board of trustees. The writer added, “I will 
venture to say that there is not any person . . . in this colony, 
but what would approve of such an institution.”** Judging from 
the atrocious spelling and literary style of the letter, the academy 
was badly needed. 

While Austin was endeavoring to sitet the colony at large 
in his project, he was active in San Felipe also. On March 2, 
1829, a document, containing subscriptions of over $800 for 

11Austin to J. H. Bell, March 17, 1829. Jbid., II, 191. 


12J, E. B. Austin to S. F. Austin, March 18, 1829. Ibid., II, 193. 
13William Martin to S. F. Austin, March 25, 1829. Jbid., II, 196. 
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the erection of a schoolhouse, was placed before the ayunta- 
miento. A committee, including Austin, was appointed to in- 
vestigate and report on school sites and the costs for such a 
building. The committee, however, appeared in no hurry to 
carry out its duty. On April 6, 1829, it asked for an ex- 
tension of another month in which to gather the necessary 
information. When that date arrived, the committee, instead of 
rendering its delayed report, asked to be discharged because of 
the inconvenience of the task. This was granted, and a new 
committee, also including Austin, was appointed with instruc- 
tions to form plans for building an academy, estimate its 
cost, and outline the method for defraying the same. It is highly 
doubtful whether anything was done by this committee. The 
minutes of the ayuntamiento from 1829 until 1832, when they end, 
contain no reference either to this project or to any other mat- 
ter concerning education. The one exception is a reference 
on December 31, 1830, to a contractor who had been engaged to 
build a schoolhouse and other buildings at Gulph Prairie.’® 

Although the ayuntamiento’s handling of this project was 
discouraging, Austin remained optimistic. In a letter dated 
April 16, 1829, he wrote: 


Our academy subscription goes on very well. There is over $1300 sub- 
scribed and I think we shall be able to get a brick building. I am anxious 
to see the matter succeed for I think it will be attained by much public good.1¢ 


But despite Austin’s optimism, nothing came of the project. 

A letter of this same year brings to light still another of 
Austin’s educational activities. Kuykendall, an old settler, wrote 
that he had drawn a draft for $25 on Austin in order to pay 
the expenses entailed in purchasing a house and lot in Matagorda. 
He did this to enable his children to get a schooling, since 
a Mr. Wightman had established a private school there. Kuy- 
kendall also notified Austin that he was expected to advance 
$50 for the school fee. Robert Kuykendall promised to repay 
these loans as soon as he could. For a settler to incur such 
trouble in order to provide schooling for his children is en- 
lightening in itself. But the surprising thing about the letter is 
its laconic and nonchalant tone, especially in regard to the loan. 


14, C. Barker (ed.), “Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de 
Austin,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXI, 405, 411-412. 

15] bid., XXIII, 215. 

16Austin to J. H. Bell, April 16, 1829. Austin Papers, II, 206. 
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It gives the impression that Kuykendall considered his actions to 
be quite natural and ordinary under the circumstances.*” Whether 
his action was really as commonplace as he implied is highly con- 
jectural. But it does appear that it was not unusual for Austin 
to aid poor pupils to get an education. During the same month, 
T. J. Pilgrim, a prominent schoolmaster of San Felipe, submitted 
a bill to Austin for the tuitions of two students: one for a period 
of over nine months at $2.50 a month and the other for a period of 
three months at $3.00 a month.** The bill was submitted without 
any written comment. Hence there is no means of knowing just 
how common was this practice. 

Despite passing years, Austin’s interest in education remained 
undiminished. Lucas Alaman, the visiting inspector of the Mex- 
ican government, in a letter to Austin in August, 1830, suggested 
that there be an extension of education in Spanish among the 
American colonists.?® In his reply Austin stated that he had 
long desired to see a college established in Texas, giving in- 
struction in both English and Spanish. But the state would 
have to pass certain legislation for this and allot money and 
land grants, Austin added. There was little hope of obtaining 
these, but he would, in any event, attempt to introduce such 
a project during his coming two-year term as deputy. In ad- 
dition, Austin suggested that should Texas separate from 
Coahuila, the fees due the state for land sold to the colonists 
be appropriated for the establishment and endowment of such 
an institution.” 

Austin appears to have endeavored to carry out his promise to 
Alaman. In an essay written during his term as deputy, Austin 
declared public education to be one of the means of overcoming 
the backwardness of Mexico and pointed to the United States 
as an example.” Next, he went so far as to draw up an elaborate 
plan for the establishment of an Institute of Modern Languages 
at San Felipe. It was to be supported by a state land endowment 
of eleven sitios plus voluntary contributions from private in- 
dividuals. The institution was to be governed by eleven men, 
six of whom would be selected from a list of twelve proposed 


17R, Kuykendall to Austin, December, 1829. Jbid., II, 296. 
18T, J. Pilgrim to Austin, December 11, 1829. Jbid., II, 300. 
19Alaman to Austin, August 25, 1830. Ibid., II, 473. 
20Austin to Alaman, September 20, 1830. Ibid., II, 494-496. 
21Austin to ?, April 30, 1831. Jbid., II, 657-658. 
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by the ayuntamiento.”* The teaching staff was to consist of three 
professors, each of whom was to teach Spanish, English, or 
French, with a rector knowing both English and Spanish. In ad- 
dition to these subjects, the curriculum was to include arithmetic, 
geography, mathematics, history, rhetoric, constitutional law, 
philosophy, astronomy, and chemistry. The ayuntamiento was to 
exert additional control over the school through visits, once in 
October and once in February, and was to report its observations 
to the governor. The preliminary remarks to the bill, giving 
Austin’s justification for his proposal, are very interesting: 


Public Schools for the teaching of modern languages and especially 
Spanish are of prime importance. These colonies are composed of both 
foreigners and Mexicans and the necessity for disseminating the national 
language among the former is evident. They themselves are fully convinced 
of this necessity and have made various efforts to found a school by means 
of voluntary contributions. Up to this time, however, these efforts have 
had no successful outcome—not because of a lack of willingness to con- 
tribute, but because of a lack of legal and permanent arrangement which 
would give legal existence to the institution and assure... the faithful 
use of funds for ... [the] uses intended by the donors. ... [The good 
of the state will be advanced by the formation of a school] and particularly 
one whose principal object is the extension of the national language 
among a portion of the inhabitants of the state who do not know it.?% 


It is not known whether this remarkable plan was ever presented 
to the government. In any event nothing ever came of it. 

But Austin’s ardor remained undampened. During his sojourn 
in Mexico City in 1833 for the purpose of presenting the 
Texan demands to the new government, he found time to 
think of education despite his other work and a mild attack 
of cholera. He wrote to a friend, Williams, to select a spot 
suitable for him as a retreat while recovering from illness. 
Austin indicated his intention of living there and added, “[it] 
will do for an academy scheme with which I can amuse 
myself and do good to others.’’** In other words, education had 
become a hobby with him. Austin’s detention and imprisonment 
in Mexico shortly thereafter prevented any opportunity to put 


22This meant vesting control in the hands of the American colonists, since 
all of the twelve men proposed by the ayuntamiento of San Felipe would be 
Americans. 

23Plan of S. F. Austin for an Institute of Modern Languages at San 
Felipe, reprinted in an article of the same name by M. A. Hatcher in 
Quarterly of Texas State Historical Association, XII, 235-236. 

24Austin to S. M. Williams, August 21, 1833. Austin Papers, II, 1000. 
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his plan into effect, for he was not released until the very eve 
of the Texan Revolution. 

But neither Mexican prisons nor the dark clouds of an 
approaching war could quell his life-long interest in education. 
When Austin wrote to his friends in Texas during the spring 
and summer of 1835, despite his many worries, he constantly 
reiterated — “Keep the children at school.”** 

It is extremely difficult to assess the results of Austin’s ef- 
forts. Probably the most tangible fruit of his labors was the 
fact that San Felipe, the capital of his colony, had the distinction 
of having not only the first American school in Texas** but 
also the best schools in the entire province. At a time when 
other American settlements considered themselves fortunate 
if they had one school, San Felipe had three and for a time (1831) 
four schools in operation.” 


25Austin to J. F. Perry, March 10, 1835. Austin Papers, III, 48; Austin 
to J. F. Perry, July 18, 1835. Jbid., III, 91. 

26Tsaac M. Pennington opened a school at San Felipe during the winter 
of 1823-1824. R. H. Kuykendall, “Reminiscences of Early Texans, 1857,” 
Quarterly of Texas State Historical Association, VII, 52-53. 

27School Statistics for San Felipe de Austin are listed in the Census 
Reports, originals of which are in the Nacogdoches Papers. 


Che Production of Cobacco 
in CeKas 


GEORGE T. McNESS 


ITTLE DETAILED information is available concerning the produc- 
tion and use of tobacco by the Indians, but there cannot 
be any doubt that the knowledge of tobacco and its uses 
came to the rest of the world from the newly discovered lands 
of the western hemisphere. In November, 1492, a party sent 
out by Columbus from the vessels of his first expedition to 
explore the isle of Cuba brought back information that it had 
seen people who carried a lighted firebrand and perfumed 
themselves with certain herbs which they carried along with 
them. The habit of snuff taking was observed and described 
by Ramon Pane, a Franciscan who accompanied Columbus 
on his second voyage (1494-1496), while the practice of tobacco 
chewing was first seen by the Spaniards on the coast of South 
America in 1502. As the continent of America was opened up 
and explored, it became evident that the consumption of tobacco, 
especially by smoking, both by the Indians and the Spanish 
was a universal custom and in many cases bound up with the 
most significant and solemn ceremonies practiced by the various 
tribes of Indians in what is now Texas and surrounding ter- 
ritory. Benzoni, whose travels in America in 1542-1545 were 
published in 1565, says that the Mexican name of the herb was 
“tabacco.” Texas at that time was claimed as a part of the 
Spanish province of Mexico. 

The tobacco plant itself was first carried to Europe in 1558 
by Francisco Fernandes, a physician who had been sent by 
Philip II of Spain to investigate the products of Mexico. While 
the plant was introduced to Europe by the Spaniards, the 
habit of pipe smoking was initiated and spread through the 
English example of Ralph Lane, the first governor of Virginia. 

It is related in the Quarterly that the first cigar manufacturing 
in Texas was before 1836 and by Friederich Ernst. At that 
time Texas was, of course, thinly settled and Caroline von Hin- 
ueber says “in consequence, there was no market for any- 
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thing you could raise, except for cigars and tobacco, which my 
father was the first to put on the market. He sold them in San 
Felipe to a Frenchman, D’Orvanne, who had a store there.””* 

The culture of tobacco on a wide commercial basis was not at- 
tempted in Texas until 1892, though native varieties of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky tobaccos were grown in small patches 
for home consumption prior to the Civil War, but in 1890 
and 1891 some tobacco was grown from imported Cuban 
seed near Willis in Montgomery County. Such promising results 
were obtained that the attention of several leaf tobacco pack- 
ers and dealers of New York City and Quincy, Florida, was 
attracted to the possibility of producing a cigar leaf tobacco 
in Texas that would, in their opinion, rival the imported Cuban 
tobacco, which was at that time, and still is, the standard for 
cigar leaf tobacco. Consequently a large acreage was grown 
in Cuban seed tobacco in 1892 around Willis, and the industry 
prospered for several years. Impractical methods of cultivation 
and handling, however, brought a decline which lasted until 
the Bureau of Soils of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture revived and extended the growing of cigar leaf tobacco 
in 1903. These experiments were conducted in codperation with 
the farmers in several counties in East Texas having soils 
similar to those found in the tobacco-producing regions of Cuba. 
Cigar filler grown from Cuban seed in 1904 by the Farmer- 
Department of Agriculture codperative work was awarded 
the gold medal at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904 and also 
received a gold medal for two years in succession at the 
Texas State Fair held at Dallas. The type of tobacco first 
grown in these tests was known as “Little Cuba,” and although 
the leaf had excellent qualities of aroma and taste, the trade 
demanded a type of tobacco that produced higher yields to the 
acre and a greater per cent of leaves suitable for cigar wrappers. 
To meet this demand a hybrid tobacco known as “Big Cuba” 
was afterwards grown from Florida seed. Tobacco packing 
houses were established at Nacogdoches and Palestine, where 
the tobacco grown by the farmers was fermented and prepared 
for market. These houses were owned and operated by dealers 
who purchased the leaf tobacco from the farmer, shipping 
the finished product to Chicago and other northern cities, as 


1Caroline von Hinueber, “Life of German Pioneers in Early Texas,” 
Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, II, 229-230. 
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well as to cigar manufacturing centers in Louisiana and 
Florida. A factory for the manufacture of cigars from Texas- 
grown tobacco was also established at Nacogdoches in East 
Texas. 

The decline of the East Texas tobacco industry is mainly trace- 
able to conditions arising during World War I. Cotton, which had 
been the staple money crop of East Texas, after a sharp de- 
cline at the beginning of the war, advanced until it was selling 
at forty cents or more per pound, while tobacco was bringing only 
twenty-five cents to thirty cents per pound. These conditions 
resulted in a heavy decline in the acreage planted to tobacco. The 
expense of growing tobacco was high compared with that of cotton 
because of the larger amount of fertilizer required and the 
expense of building curing barns and securing other equipment. 
Upon being unable to secure the customary supply of leaf 
tobacco, the dealers who operated the packing houses and placed 
the finished tobacco on the market had to close down their 
: business and leave the state. Tobacco is still grown to a limited 
extent in most of the rural districts for home consumption, 
especially by those who have moved into Texas from tobacco- 
producing states. 

It is doubtful whether the industry of growing cigar leaf to- | 
bacco will be revived in Texas, as cigar smoking appears to be on | 
the decline, the cigarette having taken its place. Cigarette tobacco 
may be grown upon the sandy soils of the state, but at the 
present time the Atlantic coastal states produce enough tobacco 
of this type to meet the market requirements. 


| 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


of the Louis Wiltz Kemp essay contest in Texas history 
for Texas college students by Honorable Harry Pennington 
of San Antonio, Texas, President of the Sons of The Republic 
of Texas. It is Mr. Pennington’s purpose to encourage historical 
research and public interest in Texas history and to honor the 
president of the Association for his many services to the preser- 
vation of our historic past. The writing contest will be initiated 
in the school year of 1944-1945, and it is Mr. Pennington’s plan 
that it shall operate for at least five years. The contest is open 
to all regularly enrolled students in Texas colleges who are of 
freshman, sophomore, junior, or senior standing (but not sub- 
college or graduate students) and who have not reached the 
age of twenty-five before September 1, 1944. The Association 
is charged with the administration of the contest. 

Papers for entry must relate to some phase of the history 
of Texas — political, economic, social, industrial, constitutional, 
legal, religious, military, topographical, or biographical. Origi- 
nality, scholarship, power of interpretation, clearness of ex- 
pression, logical arrangement, and literary form will all be 
considered by the judges. No definite length is specified, but, in 
general, papers should run from five thousand to fifteen thousand 
words. The citation of authorities in footnotes is required. Em- 
ployees of the Association may not participate in the awards. 
Papers should be written on one side only on typewriter size 
paper (83” x11”). Papers must be accompanied by a statement 
from the registrar showing that the entrant is a regularly en- 
rolled Texas college student, certifying age, etc. All entries be- 
come the property of the Texas State Historical Association, and 
the decision of the judges will be final. 

The following awards will be made: 


f ASSOCIATION is pleased to announce the establishment 


SECOND PRIZE. ..... 50 


Papers must be addressed to the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion, University Station, Austin 12, Texas, and must be post- 
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marked not later than midnight of April 1, 1945. For any further 
information write to the above address. 


“ww 


We are particularly pleased to announce that the Association 
will hold a regional meeting in Waco on the campus of Baylor 
University on the historic date of March 6. This meeting will 
be a part of Baylor’s general celebration in 1945 of her cen- 
tenary. Mrs. Clay McClellan, of the Department of History in 
Baylor, will be in immediate charge of the regional meeting. 
We all recall with much satisfaction her handling of a similar 
regional meeting in 1941, when the late Dr. Aynesworth was 
toastmaster at the dinner. Put March 6, 1945, on your calendar 
now and plan to be in Waco on that date. Write Mrs. McClellan 
for reservations. A splendid tentative program has been drawn. 
It will later be sent to the entire membership. Mrs. Lily M. 
Russell, Director of Baylor’s Centennial Celebrations, has kindly 
furnished the following general announcement: 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY’S CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS 


Baylor University, chartered by the Republic of Texas, February 1, 1845, 
| will celebrate her centenary in 1945. A splendid program featuring dis- 
tinguished speakers has been planned for the period extending from Found- 
ers’ Day, February 1, through Commencement, May 25 to 29. The uni- 
| versity has chosen as a theme for the celebration, Christian Education: 
Safeguard of Democracy. Major addresses will be related to this theme 
and will be assembled in book form and published by one of the leading 
publishers of America. An award of one hundred dollars has been an- 
nounced for the best ode in harmony with the occasion and suitable either 
to be read or to be set to music. 

The major features of the Founders’ Day program, as now contemplated, 
include a service of remembrance and thanksgiving, several addresses, the 
dedication of pillars and live oak trees to founders and original trustees, 
and the awarding of honorary degrees. 

In the period from Founders’ Day to Commencement several conferences 
will give emphasis to the Centennial. During the latter part of February 
the third annual religious focus week is planned to make a notable con- 
tribution to student life. In March, two significant events are scheduled: 
on March 6, in cooperation with Baylor University, the regional meeting 
of the Texas State Historical Association; and on March 22, 23, a confer- 
ence on the future of the church related college under the direction of the 
chairman of the Education Commission of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. On April 14, the second conference sponsored by Baylor University 
and the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs will be held, 
On May 7, the birthday of Robert Browning, Dr. A. J. Armstrong is plan- 
ning to break ground for the Browning Building; and on May 15, the Board 
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of Trustees, wili meet in centennial session, the original Board having been 
organized at Brenham on May 15, 1845. 

Commencement, 1945, will be marked by the centennial class “ring-out” 
ceremony, by class, organization, and department reunions, the president’s 
reception, the alumni banquet, addresses, and the awarding of degrees. 
During the commencement period a monument, constructed of stones from 
the early buildings at Independence aiid at Waco University and sur- 
rounded by soil brought from the old campuses and other historic sites, 
will be dedicated to the founders of the university. Underneath the monu- 
ment will be a crypt to hold names, publications, and records of the first 
century and of the Centennial, and a letter from President Neff to the 
President of Baylor in the year two thousand and forty-five! 

The whole centennial program will be enlivened by appropriate social 
activities, by concerts, etc. 

Ex-students and friends of Baylor University are invited to be present 
on ali these occasions. Those unable to be present can keep up with the 
progress of events through press and radio. Programs are being prepared 
by the Radio Workshop for broadcasting over Baylor’s radio station 
KWBU (1010). 

A pictured history of the university, centennial editions of the annual, 
The Round-Up; of the ex-students magazine, The Century; and of the 
Baylor campus newspaper, The Lariat; are being prepared for release 
during the centennial period. 

It has long been planned to have a great homecoming in the fall of 1945, 
and to invite the Baptist General Convention of Texas to meet in Waco. 
Whether or not these two features can be carried out will depend upon 


war conditions. 


The September, 1944, State and Local History News, pub- 
lished by the American Association for State and Local History, 
recommends for reading and reference Dr. Barker’s article, 
“A Plea for More History in Business,” in the July Quarterly. 

In the same number of the News there is presented a forward- 
looking conclusion on historical societies done by Earl William 
Newton, Director of the Vermont Historical Society: 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


It has seemed to me worthwhile to try to emphasize for a while, at 
least, to our members and readers just what the value and uses of history 
are—in other words, to take our direction. We may not need to “justify” 
our activity, but I think we do need to explain it. . . The historical society, 
to me, is potentially an important institution of adult education for all 
the community, not just the few who wish to trace a family line or indulge 
a special interest. Without for a moment deviating from the careful 
gathering of the materials of research and their organization, I feel we 
must place a much greater emphasis on educational work—particularly 
if a knowledge of history can make loyal citizens, intelligent voters, good 
neighbors, and stable well rounded individuals—as the AHA Committee 
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alleges, and as I sincerely believe. While we may specialize, geographically 
or functionally, in our collecting activities, the better to build useful re- 
search facilities, I feel that we must surmount localism in our educational 
work, and teach history as a tool for everyday living—which means not 
just town history, Vermont or New England history, but also American, 
and indeed in some respects world history. 


wk 


The following M. A. theses have recently been accepted at 
San Marcos State College: 


Kathryn Byrd, Barbed Wire: Its Origin and Effects. 
L. M. Carmichael, A History of Uvalde County. 
Irene Havekosh, History of Temple Junior College. 
i C. W. Sanborn, The Story of Riverside (The San Marcos State College 
i bathing resort). 
Ed Wildman, Concrete College and its Founder. 


W 


| Professor S. W. Geiser, Southern Methodist University, Dallas 
| 5, Texas, sends to this department an excellent recommendation 
for the use of probate records, together with proof of the his- 
torical value of such usage. 


NOTE ON THE USE OF PROBATE-INVENTORIES AS A SOURCE OF SOCIAL HISTORY 


Chance discovery and perusal of Professor J. F. McDermott’s ten-year- 
old article “Scientific Books in the Early West’! reminds me again of the 
wealth of historical information concealed in unsuspected places. Specifical- 
ly, in many cases the probate-inventories of early Texas counties—Gal- 
veston, Harrison, Matagorda, Brazoria, Harris, and others—contain in- 
formation on the reading habits and personal libraries of the early pioneers 
of Texas. One can hardly hope in the case of Texans, I think, to have 
library-inventories equalling the riches found by McDermott in the estates 
of citizens of St. Louis in its first forty years, but one never can tell. New- 
i ton and Gambrell? have given an interesting sidelight on S. F. Austin’s 
library; they are probably correct in their appraisal of the early Texans 
i as not having been a reading people. The 1850 Census shows a total of 
only 4,230 books in 12 libraries (other than private), distributed among 
154,034 white population. Of these books, 2,100 were accounted for in three 
unincorporated public libraries (at Galveston, Marshall, and Matagorda), 
and 100 by a college library in Fayette County (Rutersville College). The 
1860 Census showed (for 421,294 white population) 86,538 volumes in 147 
non-private libraries (with 74,563 volumes in 132 public libraries, and 
7,300 volumes in 6 college libraries), in Texas. 
| My own incomplete records of private libraries come chiefly from the 
probate-records of Harris County during the days of the Republic. Here 


ie Francis McDermott, School and Society, XL (1934), 812-813. 
2L. Newton and H. P. Gambrell, A Social and Political History of 
Texas 113-114. 
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again, I have concerned myself only with the scientific books listed in 
probate-inventories. The personal library of Elijah Hinsdale Buritt (d. 
January 4, 1838) was especially rich in physical, mathematical, and en- 
gineering treatises and included his own published works: Logarithmick 
Arithmetick (1818), Astronomia (1821), Universal Multipliers (1830), 
Geography of the Heavens (1833), and the Atlas to accompany the same 
(1833). Elijah Burritt had unusual gifts as mathematician and astronomer.* 
Members of the company of Connecticut mechanics and artisans, whom he 
brought to Texas in 1837 to establish the “Texas Steam Mill Company” of 
Houston, were also men of mark in their crafts.* It was nothing short of 
tragic for Texas that the fevers of the country took off by death so many 
leading members of the Burritt company; for the project was consequently 
abandoned, and survivors returned to Connecticut. 

If our Junior Historians, who have done so much good work in writing 
of the early towns of Texas, would like to have an introduction to the use 
of county archives, they could find much of interest on the character and 
extent of private libraries in the days of the Republic of Texas by running 


early probate-records for such inventories. 
& & 


Professor Geiser also makes the following contribution re- 
garding a character of the Texas Revolution: 


MEMORANDUM AND INQUIRY REGARDING ROBERT Harris UPHAM 


Dartmouth College Alumni Records show one Robert Harris Upham 
(1810-236), who attended Dartmouth for only one year (1825-26) as a 
member of the Class of 1829. He was born July 12, 1810, and came to 
Dartmouth from Claremont, New Hampshire. His preparatory work had been 
done in Kimball Union Academy of Meriden, New Hampshire. The alumni 
record has it that he was “killed at the massacre of the Alamo, 27 March, 
1836,” and with this the data end. As far as I know, Upham went to no other 
college but studied law in his father’s office and later at Steubenville, Ohio. 

He was the son of George Baxter Upham (1768-1848), a graduate of 
Harvard in the Class of 1789, who commenced the practice of law in Clare- 
mont in 1792 and died there in 1848. He was in Congress from New Hamp- 
shire in 1801-1803, and later served in various capacities in the New Hamp- 
shire legislature. His wife was Mary Duncan (71785-1866), of Concord, 
New Hampshire. They were married in 1805 and had nine children: six boys 
and three girls. Seven of the children lived to adulthood. George Baxter 
Upham’s genealogy and biography are found in F. K. Upham’s (1892) 
The Descendants of John Upham of Massachusetts [Weymouth, 1625], on 
pp. 198-199; there is also a biographical sketch in Biographical Directory 
of the American Congress, 1774-1927 (1928), s.v. “Upham.” 

The lists of those Texan patriots who died at the Alamo, at Goliad, on 
the Agua Dulce, etc., give the name of no Robert Harris Upham. It is 


3Albert J. Brooks, “Elijah Hinsdale Burritt, the Forgotten Astronomer,” 


in Popular Astronomy, XLIV (1936), 293-299. 
4Cf. S. W. Geiser, Field and Laboratory, XII (1944), 59n, 60n. 
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reasonably certain that Upham did not die at the Alamo; but it 
is possible that he may have been with F. W. Johnson or Dr. James 
Grant and have been killed with their companions. Miss Harriet Smither 
has found nothing on military service of Robert Harris Upham; and Miss 
Amelia Williams, in a search of the Land Office records, found no grant 
of land to him or his heirs. Miss Smither looked in Burlage and Hollings- 
worth without success. There was, however, a Robert Harris, member of 
the Mier Expedition, who drew a black bean and was killed at the Hacienda 
Salado in Mexico, March 25, 1848. For a time I thought that perhaps 
Upham had abbreviated or otherwise changed his name (as so many 
Texans did, in those days). 

Harbert Davenport, to whose judgment I defer, thinks otherwise: 
“There is a distinct possibility that Upham did not serve in Texas under his 
own name. However, my own investigations for the period from October 1, 
i 1835, to June 1, 1836, indicate that enlistments in Texas, under false names, 
did not often occur. . .. There were many who ‘left their country for their 
country’s good’ during the period of Colonial Texas, who came to Texas 
under aliases; and there were others who so disguised their identities 
among those who drifted into the Texan army after San Jacinto; but those 
Hy who volunteered for Texas service for the active period of the Revolution 
(from October 1, 1835, to June 1, 1836) were usually from the best young 
! Americans of that day; who lacked both the desire and the occasion for 
serving under other than their own names.” Thomas Green, in his Journal 
of the Texian Expedition against Mier ... (1845), 489, states that Harris, 
a resident of Travis County, was a native of Mississippi. 

Davenport, after a carefully reasoned argument as to the possibilities 
of Upham’s having died for Texas freedom, has the following to say: “It 
is reasonably certain that Robert Harris Upham did not die at the Alamo; 
but there is a distinct possibility that he may have been killed with John- 
son or Grant. Although I have given their rolls much careful study, I have 
been unable to identify two or three of the men who died with Johnson, 
and an equal number killed with Grant. ...In the case of the Grant and 
< Johnson parties, with the exception of a-pencil muster roll of Lewellen’s 
5 company preserved by Hutchins M. Pitman, its first sergeant; and pub- 
' lished lists of those ‘Prisoners of Matamoros’ captured at San Patricio 
, or Agua Dulce, no rosters of any kind were ever returned. From the sources 
3 mentioned, and other facts clearly proved of record, I was able to repro- 

duce the Johnson and Grant rolls within five or six names. Identifying 

those five or six is not impossible, but is really tough. Robert Harris 

Upham was quite likely one of these.” 

In Otis F. R. Waite’s History of the Town of Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire ... (1895), 245-246, it is stated that Robert H. Upham “enlisted in a 
company raised by Captain [John M.] Allen, at Cincinnati.” If Dixon and 
Kemp (The Heroes of San Jacinto [1932], 90) are correct, Captain Allen 

. did his recruiting service in the United States after San Jacinto, when he 
enrolled some 230 men for the Texas Army. There is a possibility, of 
course, that Upham may have accompanied Allen (a Kentuckian) on Al- 
len’s return to Texas in 1835. The numerous demonstrable errors of fact 
in, the Waite account do not inspire great confidence in the accuracy of 
details on which I lack corroboration. 
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From Mrs. Katherine D. U. Hunter, of West Claremont, New Hampshire, 
I have received a photographic copy of the family portrait of R. H. Upham 
and such information as she could secure from present members of the 
family. Two letters from Robert Harris Upham to his father, George Baxter 
Upham, indicate that he left home in 1832, after a disagreement. The father, 
by general consensus of opinion, seems to have been a stern and unimagi- 
native parent. The portrait (made about 1824 to 1827) shows a handsome, 
thoughtful boy of fourteen to seventeen years, with a flute. Robert later 
developed into a tall young man and during his brief life retained his love 
of music. His pranks at Dartmouth caused his father to take him out: 
“Robert never did anything dishonourable; he was just full of high spirits 
and temperament. He also had a firm resolve to continue if possible his 
law studies. ... A fine, sensitive, gifted young man who had to be the 
captain ... of his own fate... .” It is possible that R. H. Upham ac- 
companied to Ohio his elder brother, George Baxter Upham, Jr. Here 
Robert studied law (at Steubenville), and thence he later came on to 
Texas (supra). It has always been an Upham family tradition that Robert 
Harris Upham died in the Texan struggle for independence: Dr. Jabez 
Baxter Upham (1820-post 1889) was generally credited with having re- 
ceived a letter from an acquaintance in Texas, “giving proof of his 


brother’s death at the Alamo.” 
I shall be most grateful for any information or suggestions regarding 


Robert Harris Upham. 
xk 


Mrs. Max Weinert of Seguin has recently sent in a most 
interesting and comprehensive report on the origin of place 
names in Guadalupe County, a report typical of many other 
fine ones which have gone into the Handbook files. The com- 
pilation shows that she has examined deed records, minutes 
of Commissioners’ County Court, early newspapers, railroad 
files, high school themes, and local histories as sources of in- 
formation, in addition to consulting early settlers. The county 
illustrates a variety of sources of place names: the Indian 
origin of Cibolo and Geronimo, the pioneer origin of Seguin, the 
names of early settlers such as Schertz and McQueeny, and — 
even the name of “Gander Slu.” 

Of particular interest to all Guadalupe County, of which Se- 
guin is the county seat, was the launching of the one hundred 
thirty-ninth Liberty Ship, the Juan N. Seguin, by the Houston 
Shipbuilding Corporation. The Liberty ships are cargo vessels 
of 10,500 tons. The Association is pleased to note that the 
shipbuilding company has accepted all of its recommendations 
for names of vessels. These names so familiar in the pages of 
Texas history will soon be familiar to the ports of the Seven Seas. 
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Mrs. Eleanor Damon Pace of Wichita Falls received her Ph.D. 
degree in history in August, 1944, at The University of Texas. 
Her thesis was entitled: Roumania and the Balkan Wars. 


x w 


The following contribution was sent to the Texas Collection 
by Judge Walter W. Fair, Franklin, Tennessee. The epitaph is 
on the headstone of Colonel Ezekiel Polk’s grave in Hardeman 
County, Tennessee. Except for the vital statistics, the epitaph 
was written by the Colonel in his seventy-fourth year. Thomas 
J. Hardeman, prominent in early Texas history, married a 
daughter of the Colonel. 

Readers must recall that in 1822, about the time of the 
writing, the frontier revivals made a good many persons who 
aspired to intellectual pursuits rather unhappy. Also every 
Quarterly issued since its beginning in 1897 has carried the 
statement, “the editors disclaim responsibility for views ex- 
pressed by contributors.” The conclusions are the Colonel’s. 


Sacred to the memory of Col Ezekiel Polk 
Born 7th Dec. 1747 and died 31st of Aug. 1824, 
Aged 76 years 8 months and 24 days. 


Here lies the dust of old E. P., 

One instance of mortality, 

Pennsylvania born, 

Car’lina bred, 

In Tennessee died on his bed. 

His youthful days he spent in pleasure, 
His latter days in gathering treasure, 
From superstition he lived quite free 
And practiced strict morality. 

To holy cheats was never willing 

To give one solitary shilling. 

He can forsee, and foreseeing 

He equals most of men in being; 

That church and state will join their power 
And misery on this country shower; 
And Methodists with their camp bawling 
Will be the cause of this downfalling. 

An era not destined to see 

It waits for poor posterity. 

First fruits and tithes are odious things, 
And so are Bishops, Priests and Kings. 


My personal favorite of all epitaphs, quite uncharacteristically, 
comes from New England. 


| 
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Here lies our wife, Samantha Proctor, 

She ketched a cold and would not doctor; 
She could not stay; she had to go; 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow. 


In furtherance of his studies on Almonte and the invasion 
of Texas by Mexican forces in 1836 Professor Samuel E. Asbury, 
College Station, Texas, writes that he needs to contact historians 
or historically-minded persons having special information on 
the following Texas counties: 


Maverick, Dimmit, Frio, Guadalupe, Wilson, Lavaca, La Salle, Atascosa, 
Lee, Burleson, Robertson, Brooks, Willacy, Madison, Leon, Austin, Waller, 
Montgomery, Hardin, Tyler, Brazoria, Matagorda, Kleberg, Jim Wells, 
Kenedy, and Hidalgo. 


W. W. McCullough, Box 648, Brownwood, Texas, has sent 
the Association a multigraphed account of “John McCullough, 
1805-1870: Pioneer Presbyterian Missionary and Teacher in 
the Republic of Texas.” This is an account by W. W. McCullough, 
Jr., of his grandfather ; it is a splendid memorial to a significant 
Texan, a pioneer minister who “would rather appeal to the 
mentality of his hearer than to his emotion.” Numerous well- 
chosen illustrations accompany the account. We need many 
more such well-done family records. 


ww 


Perhaps the event which has most providentially affected 
the economic welfare of The University of Texas was the dis- 
covery of oil at the Santa Rita Well, an incident which delineated 
the foresight of those who endowed the University and of those 
who have administered the endowment. Perhaps next in im- 
portance would be the discovery of methods whereby the total 
recovery of oil has been increased from an average of about 
17 per cent to the present estimates, ranging between 50 and 
99 per cent. Such increases in recovery multiply appreciably the 
receipts by way of royalty. A present difficulty in West Texas 
and on University lands is that in drilling through extremely 
hard formations, especially dolomitic limestone, costs range 
from $80 to $125 per foot. Recently new productive horizons were 
discovered on University lands at nine thousand feet and below, 
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but drilling was so expensive that only such wells were drilled 
as were necessary to preserve the leasehold contract. Late in 
the fall, however, Harry Pennington of San Antonio was visit- 
ing in the West Texas fields, and several of the producers pre- 
sented their “dolomitic” problems to him. It so happened that 
some years ago Mr. Pennington worked out a bit which would 
handle such drilling difficulties, and this new bit is now to be 
applied to the drilling problem. This gives every promise of 
writing yet another chapter in the history of oil development 
in West Texas and particularly on University lands. 


OW 


In the Texas Collection or at annual meetings some leading 
member of the Association is frequently spoken of as an “ama- 
teur historian.” In order that no misunderstanding of the 
terminology should exist the following selection from the 
Palimpset for September, 1944 (p. 271), is given: 


To be called an amateur does not detract from the quality of a man’s 
work or his scientific ability. An accepted meaning of the term implies 
only that the individual does not receive extensive remuneration from his 
avocation, but rather earns his livelihood through other channels. Business 
men frequently turn hobbyists to break the monotony of their regular em- 
ployment or to follow the urge to do creative work in some field in which 
they have become interested. Among both amateurs and professionals, the 
degree of their proficiency may range from mediocrity to excellence, de- 
pending among other things upon the seriousness of their purpose and 
their native ability. 


In other words, many of our finest and most worth-while 
members are, both by their seriousness of purpose and native 
ability, amateur historians in the finest sense of the term. 
There are amateur historians by the score who can, and do, in- 
struct the professionals. The strength of the Association is in 
its core of amateur historians who, since 1897, have always 
been at the very heart of the Association. 


ww 


Notice of the death of Douglas C. McMurtrie, at his home at 
Evanston, Illinois, on September 29, was received with many re- 
grets. He was an outstanding authority in the field of the graphic 
arts and had made two contributions to the Quarterly: “Pioneer 
Printing in Texas,” XXXV, and “The First Texas Newspaper,” 
XXXVI. At the beginning of the publication of Winkler’s 
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“Check List,” we had from McMurtrie a warm letter of con- 
gratulations, expressing his appreciation of the service the 
Quarterly was rendering. 

The following account is condensed from a sketch written 
by Albert H. Allen: 


DouGLAS CRAWFORD McMuRTRIE 


Douglas Crawford McMurtrie was born in Belmar, New Jersey, on 
July 20, 1888. At the age of eighteen he entered the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Here type, printing, and publication grew to be 
his chief interest. In New York he launched himself as a free-lance de- 
signer and producer of printing. Successively he was general manager of 
the Cheltenham Press; director of the printing office of Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1917-1919; president of the Arbor Press, 1919-1921; general man- 
ager of Conde Nast Press, 1921-1928; president of Douglas C. MeMurtrie, 
Inc., 1924-1926; director of typography for the Cuneo Press, 1926-1927; 
director of advertising and typography for the Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany in Chicago, 1927 to the time of his death. 

While he was more interested in good usage of type faces than in de- 
tails of type face design, the Ultra-Modern (McMurtrie) type face family 
was produced by the Ludlow Typograph Company in 1928 on McMurtrie’s 
initiative and under his direction. 

Wherever printing is done, not only in the United States but also abroad, 
the influence of Douglas C. McMurtrie has been felt through his in- 
numerable contributions to printing trade journals and in books and 
monographs. Outstanding among his books is the volume entitled simply 
The Book: the Story of Printing and Bookmaking, first published in 1927 
as The Golden Book and reissued under its present title in 1937 with its 
text carefully revised and in large part entirely rewritten. This work, 
now in its third edition—the seventh since its first appearance as The 
Golden Book, is quite generally accepted as the most authoritative history 
of printing and book production. 

Douglas McMurtrie was in constant demand as a speaker before or- 
ganizations of printers, advertising men, publishers of newspapers, and 
others interested in the use of type. He took advantage of the opportunity of 
every such public appearance to preach his gospel of good printing. To Mc- 
Murtrie, fine printing did not mean “arty” printing, and he had not 
much sympathy with the production of “beautiful” books solely for the 
sake of “beauty.” His slogan was “fitness for purpose,” which meant the 
expert use of appropriate type faces, skillfully arranged and properly 
printed, to serve the purpose of conveying most effectively a message in 
printed words. 

His years of enthusiastic devotion to printing aroused in McMuririe 
an almost equal enthusiasm for the history of printing. He was indefatiga- 
ble in the gathering of material that concerned the history of the press, 
from its beginnings in the fifteenth century down to relatively modern 
times. An outstanding contribution which he made in the field of research 
concerning the invention of printing was the publication in 1941 of his 
volume The Gutenberg Documents, the only work which presents English 
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translations of all the known fifteenth century documents in which the 
name of Johann Gutenberg occurs. 

To the history of the press in the United States, McMurtrie made 
numerous and valuable contributions. With the assistance of Albert H. 
Allen, who was associated with him in this work after 1927, he began 
the publication of histories of the press in the several states of the Union, 
with bibliographies of their early imprints. In most of the areas which 
he studied, McMurtrie was literally a pioneer, untiring in his search for 
materials for the history of the early press in regions in which no earlier 
typographic historian had ever worked. He planned a comprehensive sum- 
ming up of his researches in a work, for which four or five volumes were 
outlined, entitled History of Printing in the United States, the first work 
on this subject since Isaiah Thomas, in 1810, published his History of 
Printing in America. Volume II, covering the middle and southern At- 
lantic states, was all that was published of McMurtrie’s History. This 
volume appeared in 1936. The other projected volumes were postponed be- 
cause another enterprise, of great importance to McMurtrie’s History, 
claimed his interest and attention. 

This other enterprise was the American Imprints Inventory, a project 
of the WPA, which aimed at nothing less than the listing, in thousands 
of American libraries, of every title printed and published in the United 
States within certain date limits. These titles, listed by innumerable WPA 
workers, were assembled at the central inventory office in Chicago, and 
from the material thus collected there were published, 1937 through 1942, 
thirty-four volumes, many of them under McMurtrie’s direct editorial di- 
rection, containing the titles, with the libraries in which copies were to 
be found, of early regional imprints. After the WPA had been discontinued, 
this work was resumed in 1943 by the Bibliographical Society of America, 
with financial aid from the Rockefeller Foundation. Douglas McMurtrie 
up to the time of his death was editor-in-chief of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety’s enterprise. 

The enormous quantity of material collected by the American Imprints 
Inventory, much of which would have remained otherwise undiscovered, 
will make it possible for some other scholar at some future time to com- 
plete McMurtrie’s unfinished History of Printing in the United States. 
But without McMurtrie’s unflagging zeal and enthusiasm in promoting 
the collection of this material, such a history would have remained im- 


possible. 
In 1948 McMurtrie became keenly interested in a new direction, not un- 


related to his interests in typography and printing—the underground 
press of Europe in the Nazi-occupied countries. He published several ar- 
ticles and had made the beginnings of a book on the subject. 

The multiplicity of his interests in printing and related subjects is 
measured in a recently published bibliography of his printed contributions 
on printing and its history in the United States and elsewhere, on typog- 
raphy and printing practice, on type design and type-founding, on bibliog- 
raphy and bibliographical practice, and on a variety of historical subjects. 
The list contains around five hundred titles. 

® 
Dr. Walter F. McCaleb, now in Cleveland, Ohio, has written 


the following letter regarding the beginnings of the Association: 
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I remember well returning to the University in the early Spring of 
97 after having spent two or three months in the Bexar Archives where 
I unearthed a deal of material on the Mission Period and on my Aaron Burr 
Conspiracy. Professor Garrison was so much impressed by what we found 
that I remember well the discussion we had about organizing a Historical 
Association. In the thick of this came along Mr. Raines. And I think the 
three of us laid the first stones in the foundation of the Association. 

I wish you would let me have the names of those early interested 
in the Association. It would probably revive my memory of some of the 
incidents and details concerned in the founding of the Association. 

My discoveries in the Bexar Archives were, I think, the first to call 
attention to that valuable mine for Texas history. It was at this time 
that I brought Dr. Garrison to make a trip with me to San Antonio to 
inquire into the possibility of the University taking over oe treasure 
house of Spanish record. 

When I shall have heard from you I will try to write you in further 
detail what I can recall of the incidents attending the establishment of 
the Association. I quite agree with you that some celebration touching 
the Fiftieth Anniversary should by all means be invoked. I think the 
Association has established a most enviable record for Texas. We must 
manage somehow to carry on. 


KW OW 


Shortly after the October Quarterly, with its lead article on 
Captain Charles Schreiner, went to press, I happened to be 
turning through the pages of Volume I, No. 2, for October, 
1897, — forty-eight years ago—and discovered on page 142 
that “Charles Schreiner, Esq. . . . Kerrville’ was listed as a 
charter member. Thus did the institution which he helped to 
create assist forty-eight years later in the perpetuation of 
his memory. 

W. Scott Schreiner now carries on the family traditions as 
a life member of the Association. 


wk 


WARNING: When disposing of waste paper, be sure you 
do not destroy valuable historical records or documents. When 
there is even a reasonable doubt, consult the Texas State 


Historical Association. 
ww 


The Panhandle-Plains Historical Review for 1943 contains 
three excellent ranch accounts: “The History of the Waggoner 
Ranch” by Knox Kinard, “The J-Y Cattle Brand” by Ben 
Masterson, and “A Survey of the T Buckle Kingdom” by Jesse 
J. Dyer. Kinard is superintendent of schools at Hereford, Texas, 
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while Dyer is superintendent at Wheeler. Masterson resides 
at Amarillo and is of the celebrated Masterson family. Dr. L. F. 
Sheffy is the editor of the Review. The Panhandle-Plains His- 
torical Society has carried on an intelligent and praiseworthy 
program for the preservation of its local history since 1923. 
To enlarge its program and services a Board of Directors of 
125 leading Panhandle citizens was set up at the last annual 
meeting. All who are interested in the program are invited 
to membership in the society. 


YK 


The Tom Green County Historical Society was organized 
at San Angelo on September 21. The following were elected 
as officers: 


First VICE-PRESIDENT..............-. Mrs. J. E. Hersey 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT............ Mr. A. W. McMillan 
SECRETARY-TREASURER........ Mrs. Davis Wood Hoffman 


The Association extends best wishes to the new group and 
looks forward to a long and profitable association between the 
two organizations. Many other counties in Texas should organize 
local historical societies. The Junior Historian work in San 
Angelo, with Miss Grace Bitner as sponsor, seems to have 
awakened Tom Green County to a deeper interest in its historic 
past. Local historical groups “belong” in Texas. 


W 


Were the rows of staterooms on the upper or hurricane decks 
of the Mississippi river boats all known as the Texas? If so, 
what is the origin of the term? At least the staterooms of 
the James Watson, which was wrecked in 1865, were so known. 
See John F. M. Fortney’s “The Wreck of the James Watson,” 
in Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, September, 
1944, Any information regarding the above use of the term 
“Texas” will be of value. 

k ® 


Reverend Franklin C. Smith, 123 North Division Avenue, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, is attempting to locate a diary of 
Alexander Porter Morse, Captain and Assistant Inspector Gen- 
eral, Major’s Division of Green’s (Texas) Cavalry Corps, Army 
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of the Trans-Mississippi, C.S.A. Any member having any in- 
formation regarding the diary should write directly to the 


Reverend Mr. Smith. 
kk 


Earl Vandale, Vice-President of the Association, has recently 
presented to the Association ten copies of out-of-print Texas 
items for which our sincerest thanks are extended. 


George Wythe, life member of the Association and Chief of 
the American Republics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce, has been named a 
member of the Interdepartmental Committee on Codéperation 


with the American Republics. 
wow 


G. B. Dealey, Chairman of the Board of the Dallas Morning 
News, celebrated the anniversary of seventy continuous years 
of work with that institution by an eight-hour workday on 
October 12. Mr. Dealey joined the News as a fifteen-year-old 
office boy in 1874. 

A formal celebration of the anniversary was not held be- 
cause of war conditions. Nevertheless the Dallas Historical 
Society bound letters of congratulation written to Mr. Dealey 
from all over the United States and from England into a 
beautiful book, which was presented informally in his office 
on the morning of October 12. 

President L. W. Kemp sent the following letter on behalf 
of the Association: 


My DEAR Mr. DEALEY: 

As president of the Texas State Historical Association, I express to you 
the sincere appreciation of its officers and members for the monumental 
amount of work you have done in seventy years in the dissemination and 
preservation of the history of Texas. Through the columns of the Dallas 
Morning News incidents connected with the history of our State have been 
told and retold, and your Texas Almanac is a history within itself. 

The Texas State Historical Association, Mr. Dealey, boasts of the fact 
that you are one of its life members. 


In the April, 1944, Quarterly, p. 410, Dr. Rex W. Strickland 
commented that no resident of Jonesborough ever spelled the 
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name of the town as Jonesboro. Mr. A. W. Neville, editor of 
the Paris News and author of the History of Lamar County, 
writes to say that in The University of Texas Archives in the 
original court papers of Miller County, Arkansas, four spellings 
of the name of the town, all done by men who lived there or 
in the vicinity, are given: Jonesborough, Jonesboro, Jones 
Borough, and Jones Boro. 

wk 


D. Tudor Harrell, P. O. Box 501, Silver Spring, Maryland, 
calls attention to an interesting article, “Over Sunday in New 
Sharon,” in Scribner’s Magazine for March, 1880. A typescript 
copy of the article accompanied Mr. Harrell’s communication. 
New Sharon was a booming cattle town on the Kansas plains, 
“at the end of the long, bleak Chisholm trail,” in 1880. To 
New Sharon came the Texas “‘cow-boys.” 


Once arrived in New Sharon, the herder, or “cow-boy,” dominates the 
town. He is no longer the easy-going, mild demeanored type of native 
Texas languor and the anomalous self-repression of the trail; he “turns 
loose,” as he calls it, and appears to change his disposition in the act of 
shifting his garments, so rapidly does he challenge every restraint of 
society. ... 

And everywhere, also, stared and shone the Lone Star of Texas—for 
the cow-boy, wherever he may wander, and however he may change, never 
forgets to be a Texan, and never spends his money or lends his presence 
to a concern that does not in some way recognize the emblem of his native 
State: so you will see in towns like New Sharon a general pandering to 
this sentiment, and lone stars abound of all sizes and hues, from the big 
disfiguring white one painted on the hotel-front down to the little pink 
one stitched in silk on the cow-boy’s shilling handkerchief. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Henry Ray, 2130 Fannin Street, Vernon, 
Texas, have sent to the Association a highly attractive and 
informative little booklet entitled: This Hoe. The booklet grew 
out of the Rays researches in archaeology and anthropology in 
Wilbarger County. This Hoe is an interesting sidelight on a 
seven-inch Indian hoe of stone, one of ten thousand artifacts 
collected by the Rays for scientific and educational purposes. 


An attractive well-illustrated bulletin, entitled Fredericks- 
burg: In the Texas Hill Country, which combines the history 
of Fredericksburg and Gillespie County with present-day rec- 
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reational opportunities there has been issued by the Fredericks- 
burg Chamber of Commerce. The historic part of the bulletin 
was written by Miss Julia Estill, an authority on the history 


of Gillespie County. 
xk & & 


Annals of Wyoming for July, 1944, contains an article by 
W. Turrentine Jackson entitled “Wyoming Cattle Quarantine, 
1885.” The quarantine of 1885 was instituted in the main to 
protect Wyoming cattle against “Texas fever.” Francis E. 
Warren, territorial governor, is the principal actor in the story. 


“KK 


John A. Lomax, 7456 San Benito Way, Dallas, Texas, received 
from E. Goughnour, Livingston, Montana, the following frag- 
mentary poem. Mr. Lomax would like to hear from any person 
who can give information regarding the author and complete 
the fragment. 


THE Mam oF MONTEREY 


The moon was shining brightly 
All o’er the battle plain 

The winds were fanning slightly 
The faces of the slain. 


The guns had hushed their thunder 
The drums in silence lay 

Then came the senorita, 

The maid of Monterey. 


xk 
Miss Kay Walker, 900 Brazos, Austin, has made a gift of 
ten excellent volumes of Texana to the 1945 Book Auction. With 


grateful acknowledgment the Association encourages others to 
do likewise when duplicate copies are discovered in the library. 


Dr. K. H. Aynesworth of Waco died Monday, October 30, 
1944, after an illness of several months. As a historian, medical 


and civic leader, and a proponent of educational advancement, 


Dr. Aynesworth had become known and respected as one of the 
finest citizens of the state. He graduated from The University of 
Texas Medical School in 1899 and interned at John Sealy 
Hospital, where he later became superintendent. Since 1933 
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Dr. Aynesworth had served as a member of the Board of Regents 
of The University of Texas. 

Dr. Aynesworth had been a member of the Association since 
1907. Recently he had expressed his great interest in the Hand- 
book of Texas and had contributed two articles to it. Undoubted- 
ly, those two articles will remain among the best submitted 
for the Handbook. 

Dr. Aynesworth was a founder of the Texas Surgical Society 
and donor of the Texas history library, as well as thousands of 
archaeological specimens, to Baylor University. 

The Association, The University of Texas, and the state 
have suffered a great loss in the death of Dr. Aynesworth. 


= 
Christopher Crittenden is the editor of Historical Societies 


‘in the United States and Canada: A Handbook published late 


in 1944 by the American Association for State and Local History, 
Box 6101, Washington, D. C., at $2.50. 

The Handbook lists sixteen historical societies in Texas, as 
follows: 


1. Dallas Historical Society, Hall of State, Dallas 

2. Hill County Historical Association, Nacogdoches 

8. Nacogdoches Historical Society, Nacogdoches 

4. Panhandle-Plains Historical Society, West Texas State College, 
Canyon 

5. San Antonio Historical Association, 1022 Medical Arts Building, 
San Antonio 

6. San Jacinto Museum of History Association, San Jacinto Museum 
and Monument, San Jacinto Battle Ground, Houston 

7. Texas State Historical Association, University of Texas, Austin 

8. Texas Catholic Historical Society, St. Edward’s University, Austin 

9. Texas Historical and Landmarks Association, San Antonio 

0. Walker County Historical Society, Huntsville 

1. West Texas Historical and Scientific Society, Sul Ross State Teach- 
ers’ College, Alpine 

12. West Texas Historical Association, Hardin-Simmons University, 
Abilene 

18. Yanaguana Society, Alamo Hall, San Antonio 

14. Gillespie County Historical Society, Fredericksburg 

15. Old Trail Drivers Association of Texas, Pioneer Memorial Hall, 
San Antonio 

16. Texas Knights of Columbus Historical Commission, Austin 


The American Association for State and Local History has 
rendered a real service to historical investigation through the 
publication of this much needed Handbook. 
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W. E. Wrather, now Director of the United States Geological 
Survey and formerly president of the Association, has written 
concerning some original documents relating to the discovery 
in the early nineteenth century of meteoric iron in northeast 
Texas. 

It may well be that this material has been adequately studied although 
as the information comes to me this is probably not the case. I pass it on 
to you for what it may be worth. A carefully recorded diary through north- 
ern Texas as early as July, 1803, should be of very considerable interest 
if there is anything new about it. 


Dr. Wrather, from his Washington post, also recalls Texas 
and the membership of the Association. 

I greatly miss my old associations with the Historical Association. In 
fact, I miss all my contacts with old friends in Texas and sincerely wish I 
might look forward to a return to the old haunts. The war has done 
strange things to many of us, not the least to me. 


The San Jacinto Museum of History Association continues 
to make progress according to a report of Dorothy W. Estes, 
acting director. Lt. (j.g.) Ike Moore, director on leave, has 
finished training at Harvard and is soon to go on active duty. 
Ensign Joe B. Frantz, archivist on leave, is serving on the 
U.S.S. Wilkes, F.P.0., San Francisco, California. Recent acqui- 
sitions to the museum include a loan from Miss Laura Under- 
wood of East Columbia, Texas, of the business records of the 
mercantile house established at Marion in 1836 by Ammon 
Underwood. Also Mr. Hugh Potter of Houston has presented a 
water color of the brig Galveston. This was the 18-gun Archer 
which came to the Texas Navy in April, 1840. 


w OW 


The San Marcos State College Museum of History and Art 
reports through Dudley R. Dobie, curator, the following recent 
acquisitions: 

SHETTLES COLLECTION: Several scrapbooks and journals kept by 
Rev. and Mrs. E. L. Shettles. The scrapbooks are devoted to Texas—re- 
volving about political campaigns, prohibition, articles by the Rev. Mr. 
Shettles. The journals are personal observations, etc. 

WORLD WARICOLLECTION: Posters, magazines, albums, post cards, 
bulletins, aerial photographs, etc. 

NEWSPAPER COLLECTION: The newspapers are mostly those pub- 
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lished in Hays County years ago although there are a few special issues 
of Texas dailies. 


PHOTOGRAPH COLLECTION: A majority of these are of local scenes. 
However, there are a number of photographs of distinguished Texans and 
historical landmarks. Also, a large pictorial card collection. 


DOCUMENTS: Public documents signed by Stephen F. Austin and 
Sam Houston; from the B. H. Butler Collection an account book kept in 
1839 by Reece Butler; a series of letters from the Butler Family written 
between the 1830’s and 1875. 


ART: Texas Centennial Series of Drawings by Frank Callcott. 
CHINA: Six pieces of the famous “Texian Campaigne.” 
WESTERN: A large group of rifles and revolvers and several saddles. 


Under the leadership of its president, Harry Pennington, 
and of Woodie V. White of the Houston National Bank, the Sons 
of the Republic of Texas have undertaken to send fifteen hundred 
volumes to the crew of the U.S.S. San Jacinto as a Christmas gift. 
In October there was displayed in the Second National Bank 
at Houston a Texas flag which flew from the mast of the San 
Jacinto in an engagement in the Pacific. ‘“‘So far as is known,” 
according to Mr. White, “this is the first time in history that 
any State flag has flown at the mast of a battleship during 
combat.” The Sons express Texas’ appreciation in a highly 
appropriate manner. 


The College of Mines and Metallurgy at El Paso has accepted 
an M. A. thesis by Nancy Hammons upon the following subject: 
History of El Paso County to 1900. 


w 


“Judge” Ralph Yarbrough is now Major Yarbrough, Hq. 97th 
Inf. Div., APO 445, Camp Cooke, California, but he keeps up 
his interest in Texas, Texas history, and the Association. He 
has recently furnished items for the auction and library. In- 
cluded therein was a booklet: Del Valle Army Air Base: Berg- 
strom Field, First Troop Carrier Command, 1832-1943, which 
is genuine Texana. The Air Corps has real historians as well as 
real flyers. 


The following is a copy of a letter written by Judge Harbert 
Davenport of Brownsville, former president of the Association, 
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to Dr. S. W. Geiser, of Southern Methodist University. In 
every sense of tie word such a meaty letter merits preservation. 


DEAR Dr. GEISER: 

Your work on “The Ghost Towns of Texas” has suggested the preserva- 
tion of my own memories of such “ghosts.” I was born October 19, 1882, 
at Eastland, Texas, with a “ghost town” of McGough Springs near by. For 
an understanding of “ghost towns” in northwestern Texas, one needs 
to know that the northwestern counties, below the “Caprock” had two 
distinct waves of pioneer settlement: one before, and one after, our Civil 
War. The first settlement of Eastland County centered at McGough 
Springs. The springs themselves afforded the only “dry season water” in 
that county, which is located on, or near the head of its intersecting 
streams. McGough Springs was quite a trading post before 1861. This first 
wave of pioneers was driven eastward by Indian depredations under 
war conditions. McGough Springs revived for a time in the 1870’s, but its 
demise came with the building of the T. & P. Railroad through Eastland 
County in 1882. 

Stephens County, during the same period, had two “ghost towns” of its 
own. These were located, on different sites, below the present town of 
Breckenridge, on Gonzales Creek. Buchanan, like McGough Springs, be- 
longed to the pioneer wave of settlement which preceded our Civil War. 
The County now called Stephens was first organized as Buchanan County 
in 1858, with the town of Breckenridge as the county seat. Town and 
county were both abandoned as a result of Civil War conditions; and 
when, with the war ended, pioneers returned to this region, they estab- 
lished themselves at Picketville, instead of at the site of old Breckenridge. 
Picketville and the old town of Buchanan were both located below the 
modern Breckenridge, on Gonzales Creek. 

There were several ghost towns in Cherokee County, where I worked 
for two years as a very young man. You have noted Larissa; and the 
“iron town” of New Birmingham is the one on which my memory dwells. 
The story of the iron works at New Birmingham reminds me of the small 
boy’s definition of a crab—“a little red fish that walks backwards”; which 
led his teacher to suggest that that was all right except for three things: 
A crab is not red, is not a fish, and does not walk backwards. Iron furnac- 
ing, in New Birmingham’s day, required three materials: Iron ore, lime- 
stone, and coking coal or other fuel. New Birmingham was, of course, 
without coal, and had to depend on charcoal for fuel; the nearest available 
limestone was a hundred miles or more distant; and the very good 47 per cent 
brown haematite ore was only found in thin layers, near the top of eroded 
hills, and could be mined only by stripping away the most productive soil 
the neighborhood affords. Hence New Birmingham’s early demise. 

Coryell County, where I spent my boyhood, has few city ghosts. Its 
several communities never thrived but seldom died. But Eagle Springs, 
where my grandfather was the first postmaster and the second in the 
county, in 1854, and near-by Station Creek have passed away, as has 
Fort Gates, the original county seat. 

My early law practice was at Anahuac, in Chambers County, which was 
then a “ghost town” returned to life. Anahuac was a settlement in Colonial 


| 
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Texas which had failed to develop, because of litigation over its site. During 
steamboat days on the Trinity, before 1861, Thomas Jefferson Chambers 
asserted title to the site of Anahuac, renamed the place Chambersia, and, 
as an incident to his possession, built a fine home. After losing the result- 
ing lawsuit, he refused to yield possession, and his opponents ended the 
argument in a more effective way. Chambers’ career was terminated on 
the receiving end of a charge of buckshot fired through a window of his 
fine new home. Whether as Anahuac, or Chambersia, this town at the 
mouth of the Trinity was merely a “ghost city” for the next thirty-five 
years. As the century turned, it was renewed by rice irrigation and Yankee 
money. “The hogs rooted the courthouse out of Wallisville,” and the county 
government floated down to Anahuac about 1908. 

Cameron County has “ghost towns” on every hand. Most colorful to me 
is Santa Rita, which was located on a banco (a tract of land cut off the 
south bank of the Rio Grande because of evulsive changes in the course of the 
stream) about six miles west of modern Brownsville. An American settle- 
ment, as an adjunct to Matamoros, grew up there, about 1834. I am in- 
trigued as to what happened to these American settlers during the earlier 
periods of the Mexican War. When that unpleasantness ended, July 4, 1848, 
the “old settlers” were back at Santa Rita; and an act of the Legislature 
of January, 1848, creating Cameron County, named Santa Rita as the 
county seat. I still do not know the legal legerdemain by which the county 
government was later removed to Brownsville. No election was held for 
that purpose; the county government seems to have picked up and removed 
to Brownsville without legal niceties when the Brownsville “boom” began 
in 1849. Litigation was started in behalf of Santa Rita but was never 
prosecuted to a decision; and Brownsville has ever since continued to be 
the county seat. 

Brownsville, at this time, had other competition nearer home. American 
volunteers stationed at Matamoros from 1846 to 1848 were convinced that 
an important city must arise near Matamoros; and in that belief, founded 
four cities in embryo within the limits of Brownsville of today. Mansfield, 
Freeport, and Shannondale vied with early Brownsville in importance, 
but in neither of these incipient cities did the promoters have title to the 
site. Brownsville, backed by Stillman capital which bought up conflicting 
titles and with distinct advantages as to site, gradually absorbed the 
others and Santa Rita as well. 

Two coastal towns of Cameron County noted in that period, have become 
“ghost cities” since. Brazos Santiago had existed as a landing under the 
Mexicans and, while the war continued, handled all the American north 
Mexican supplies and several thousand American troops. It ended its im- 
portance with the cessation of hostilities—there was no occasion for living 
on sandy Brazos Island after Point Isabel had been established across 
the bay. Boca del Rio, which the Americans of that day called, in literal 
translation, “Mouth of the River,” continued in importance after 1848, 
primarily for convenience in lightering cargoes across the Rio Grande 
bar. Richard King solved the lightering problem by building a side-wheel 
steamboat strong enough to navigate in open Gulf but of draft to cross 
the Rio Grande bar. After 1852 under this system ocean cargoes were un- 
loaded at Brazos Santiago and lightered on King’s steamboat to a deep 
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water landing on the Rio Grande, several miles above the bar. Boca del Rio 
became Clurksville in tribute to the principal inhabitant of that place. 
Clarksville had some importance, 1862-1867, as a complement to the Mex- 
ican town of Bagdad across the Rio Grande, as a result of the war born 
“eotton boom” of those years. It ended its career, as did Bagdad, October 
7-8, 1867, when a first magnitude hurricane swept both cities away. 
With best wishes personally, I am, 
Sincerely your friend, 
HARBERT DAVENPORT 
x * & 


Henceforth no person who essays to write a business history 
of any undertaking in Texas should fail to avail himself of 
N. S. B. Gras, “Are You Writing a Business History?” in 
Bulletin of the Business Historical Society, October, 1944. We 
should have a much better state if every business man in Texas 
would read the article. 

wk 


Volume I, No. 1, of the Library Chronicle of the University 
of Texas, edited by Joseph Jones, under the direction of Li- 
brarian Donald Coney, has made its appearance. The Chronicle 
will give information from time to time about the library 
holdings — the Texas storehouse of great books — amounting 
now to 750,000 volumes. Copies of the Chronicle will be sent 
to members of the Association on request to the Librarian. 


In the October, 1943, issue of the American Archivist there 
appeared a sixteen-page bibliography entitled “Writings on 
Archives and Manuscripts, July 1942-June 1943.” Many mem- 
bers will be interested in knowing that reprints of this bibliog- 
raphy may now be obtained for twenty-five cents a copy from 
Lester J. Cappon, Secretary of the Society of American Archiv- 
ists, University of Virginia Library, Charlottesville. 


Dr. E. T. Miller of the Department of Economics of The 
University of Texas, authority on paper money of the Republic 
of Texas, has made the following interesting reply to a letter 
making inquiry regarding the value of currency of the Republic: 


This currency was not negotiable at face value in any area other than 
that of the Republic of Texas. It had a speculative market in New Orleans. 
It soon ceased to circulate in Texas as money because of excessive over- 
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issue. This is not true, however, of the Exchequer Notes issued during 
Houston’s second administration. 

According to the Acts of the United States Congress of September 9, 
1850, and February 28, 1855, the United States prorated $7,750,000 among 
the holders of the revenue debt of the Republic of Texas, and as the paper 
money came within this classification the holders of it received 76 9/10 
cents on the dollar. 

I do not consider the Lamar currency of 1840 a rarity. It seems to be 
accepted that Lamar himself did not sign this currency. I should consider 
$2.00 a fair price to pay for a piece of this currency. 


The dates for the annual meeting in 1945 have been set 
for Friday and Saturday, April 27 and 28. In a sense it is 
still a long time until April— many things may happen on 
half a hundred fronts around the world —but in planning 
for the annual meeting the time is relatively short. Actually 
plans for the following year are usually started before the 
current annual meeting is finished. Such planning is necessary 
for the success of both the meeting and forthcoming numbers 
of the Quarterly. At the present writing most plans are still 
tentative, but I think every assurance can be given that the 
April 27-28 meeting will be a good one. If it is remembered 
that speakers and subjects are in most cases still tentative, 
some preview of possibilities may be made. 


“Barly Printing in Texas” ...... « « ‘Cast Hertsog 


“Early Exploration for Oil in Texas” .. . « BW Gener 
“The Development of Air Transportation in Texas” . . Norton McGiffin 
“Texana, 1795-1845” .. . « « « Thomas W. Streeter 
“Patents of the Republic of Texas” - . + . . « Andrew Forest Muir 
“Hamilton County History” ...... . . . Hervey Chesley 
“Trammels Trace’ . . + « » « « « « Ree W. Strickland 
“Geaver Bagbee”’ « « « « « « Bugene:C., Barker 
“Experiences of a Texas Book Collector” . . . . . W.A. Philpott, Jr. 
“Reminiscences of Sour Lake in 1903” ... . . . Charlie Jeffries 


Again, the above is but a sampling. Some have been invited 
and are not yet sure that they can be present. There are other 
possibilities, and other persons may be much needed before 
a final program is drawn. Members should send all possible 
suggestions to the office. Only through a large amount of co- 
operation are excellent annual meetings to be assured. 
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The following valuable contribution on Masonic Lodges in 
Texas is made by Dr. S. W. Geiser, of Southern Methodist 


University : 
A NOTE ON MASONIC LODGES AS TIME-INDICATORS OF A TOWN’S PROSPERITY 


One of the most striking phenomena of the advance of the wave of popu- 
lation in the settling of the frontier was the chartering and establishment 
of Masonic lodges. Even in Mexican Texas, on February 11, 1827, Stephen 
F. Austin with six other York-Rite Masons applied to the Yorkino Grand 
Lodge of Mexico for a charter of a “Lodge of Union” at San Felipe.1 In 
1835. Holland Lodge No. 36 (Louisiana) was chartered at Brazoria. The 
Masonic Grand Lodge of Texas was instituted in 1837; and during the 
days of the Republic, twenty-four lodges were chartered. By June 17, 1861, 
this number had grown to 269 and by New Year’s Day, 1880, to 515. It 
will thus be seen how in the frontier days the fraternity grew by leaps 
and bounds. Masons of every settlement with a promise of increase 
in prosperity and population applied for charters. With the passing of 
time many of these towns diminished in importance and prosperity, and 
with this regression the Masonic lodges one by one demised.? 

In such later declining towns, the period of prosperity generally fell be- 
tween the dates of chartering and demise of the Masonic lodges, which 
thus can be used as “time-indicators” of the town’s prosperity. A case in 
point can be found in the town of Cincinnati in Walker County. The lodge 
there (See Table) was chartered in 1846 and demised in 1861; and this 
period was that of the greatest prosperity of the settlement. The same 
can be demonstrated—to name at random but a few cases—for such settle- 
ments as old Gay Hill, Larissa, Magnolia, Navarro, San Andres, and 
Washington-on-the-Brazos. It may be safely concluded that such Masonic 
dates are frequently safe indicators of the period of prosperity of 
towns, extinct or moribund, of present day Texas.’ For brevity’s sake I 
have included in the Table an alphabetized list of towns with Masonic 
lodges, chartered before 1880 but now demised. The data give in abbrevi- 
ated fashion the towns, counties, numbers of the lodges, and the periods of 
their activity. It is hoped that this list may be a convenient résumé of data 
of occasional use to Texas historians. 


1See S. W. Geiser, “Stephen F. Austin Really Leader of Masonry in 
Texas,” Dallas Morning News, April 9, 1933. 

2This is not, of course, invariably true. Onion Creek Lodge No. 220, of 
Travis County (chartered in 1858), showed in 1941 practically the same 
membership as in 1904. 

3Occasionally the end-date of a lodge is not useful as such an indicator. 
Thus, the charter of Tyler Lodge No. 50, of Town Bluff, was arrested and 
revoked because of un-Masonic practices of members of the lodge. Occa- 
sionally the name of a lodge and/or its domicile were changed by the 
Grand Lodge, and this complicates matters. A case in point is Little River 
Lodge No. 401 (chartered June 4, 1875), domiciled at Little River Academy, 
eight miles south of present Temple, in Bell County. In 1879 its name was 
changed to Knob Creek Lodge No. 401, and its domicile to Pleasant Val- 
ley schoolhouse, two and one-half miles southeast of Temple. In 1885 the 
lodge moved to Temple, where its records were later destroyed by fire. 
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LIST OF MASONIC LODGES FOUNDED IN TEXAS, 
CHARTERED 1838-1880, WHICH LATER DEMISED* 


AlmaChurch,Parker,466,76-78 

‘AntiochChurch, Smith,257-61-79 (p.o.Tyler,’76) 
Augusta, Houston, 93,52-89 

Beckville, Panola,389,74-79 

Belknap, Young,274,64-80 
Belmont,Gonzales,131,54-84 
Bethany,Panola,41,48-57 

Birthright, Hopkins,91,53-99 

Bock Valley, Burnet,248,60-70 

Bosqueville, Bosque,171,56-91 

Brushy, Panola,367[v. WalnutHi,Panola] 
Bryant’ sStation, Bell,31 1,68-81 (p.o.McMillan, 


76) 

Buchanan,Johnson,213,58- 760 

BurlesonS prings, Williamson,277[v.Hopewell, 
Williamson | 

Burton, Washington,159,55-01 

Butler, Freestone,224a,58-92 

Camden,Rusk,135,54-79 ( p.o.Monroe,’76) 

CedarHill,Dallas,188,57-60 

Charleston,Delta,302,68-78 

Chireno, Nacogdoches,66,51-81 

ChristianChurch,Goliad,391[v.Middleton, 
Goliad] 

Cincinnati, Walker,26,46-61 

Coffeeville, Upshur, 139,54-79 

Colita,Polk,357,72-83 

Concord,Rusk,127,54-59 

ConcordChurch,Harrison,77[v.McCarley’s, 
Harrison] 

CreamLevel, VanZandt,332,71-75 (p.o.Canton) 

DavidsMill,Freestone,318,70-76 (p.o.Fairfield) 

Davilla,Milam,340,72-82 

Dresden, Navarro,218,58-87 

DrippingSprings,Hays,426, 

ElysianFields, Harrison,65,51-83 

Equality,Marion,178,72- 798 [held atFriendship 
Church (p.o. Jefferson) 

Etna,Smith,184,57-80 

Evans’S tore, Tarrant,212,58-59 

Fraimville, Burleson,346,72-86 ( p.o.Gause,’76) 

FriendshipChurch,Lamar,398,74-84 (p.o. 
Paris,’76) 

FriendshipChurch, Marion,178[v.Equality, 
Marion 

Garden Valley,Smith,158,55-82 

Lamar,377,73-96[“Nash’s 

amar’’ (p.o.Paris,...74-76) ] 

Washington,125,54-88 

GilesAcademy,Lamar,255,61-66 

Golindo,McLennan,451,76-85 

GrandBluff,Panola,54,49-85 

Griffin, Cherokee,132,54-60 

Harmony Hill,Rusk,289,67-80 

Heathville, Waller,75,51-64 

Hockley, Harris,420,75-92 

60-83 (p.o.New 
Fountain,’76) 

Hopewell, Williamson,277, 64-86[““Burleson 
Springs, Williamson” ( p.o.LibertyHill,’76) ] 

IronMountain,Rusk,115,53-62 

Jamestown,Smith,150,54-59 

Kickapoo, Polk,105,53-91 

Lafayette, Upshur,388,74-85 

Larissa,Cherokee,57,51-81 

Ledbetter, Lee,368,73-81 

Leesville,Gonzales,334,71-05 

Leona,Leon,39,47-89 

Lindale,Smith,410,74-80 

Linden,Cass,88,66-94 

LinnFlat Nacogdoches, 120,74-90 

, Limestone,265, 61-89 (p.o.Person- 
ville, 

McCarley’s,Harrison,77,51-81[ConcordChurch, 
Harrison (p.o.Jonesville,’76) 

MacedoniaChurch, Williamson,443,75-79 (p.o. 
Circleville,’76) 

Magnolia, Anderson,113,58- ?73 (p.o.Prairie 
Point,’74) 

Martindale,Caldwell,462,76-94 

Maysfield,Milam,177,56-97 

Melrose, Nacogdoches, 143,55-87 


Middletown,Goliad,391,74-94[ “Christian 
Church” (p.o.Weesatche,’76) ] 

Milam,Sabine,35,48-56 

Millerton,Milam, 390,74-83 

Millville,Rusk,219[v.. ‘Motley, Rusk] 

Monterey,Cass, 42,48-50 

Morales,J ‘ackson,378,73-80 

14-7 

173,56-79 (p.o.Pales- 
tine,’7 

Lamar,377[v.Garrett’sChapel, 
Lamar] 

Navarro,Leon,111,53-72 

Nelsonville, Austin,306,68-93 

NewWaverly, Walker,458,76-99 

Nockenut,Guadalupe,362,72-73 

Oenaville, Bell,363,73-81 

Osage,Colorado,301,68-91 

Palmer’ sPostoffice, Polk,161,55-58 

Peoria, Hill,394,74-79 

PineCreekChurch,RedRiver,116,53-90 (p.o. 
Tomaha,’76) 

PineForest, Hopkins,185,57-80 

Pine TreeChurch, Gregg,86,52-81 (p.o. Longview, 


76) 
Pleasant, Wilson,469,77-86 
,72-81 (p.o.Groes- 


PrairiePoint, , Wise,271,62-69 

Prairieville, Kaufman,253,61-62 ; replaced by 
322,70-89 

Rainey’sCreek,Coryell,375,73-93 ( p.o.Coryell) 

Randolph,Houston,229,59-71 

RansomButler’s,Fannin,374,73-81 (p.o. 
Orangeville) 

Reagan,Falls,480,78-98 

Riverside, Walker,228,59-89 

Roanoke,Denton,349,72-84 

RockSprings,Freestone,85[v.Troy,Freestone] 

RoundTop,Fayette,46,49-76 

SabinePass,Jefferson,187,57-86 

St.Mary’s,Refugio,250,60-80 

SanAndres,Milam,144,55-68 

Sanders’ Chapel,Gonzales,199,59-68 

SandHill,Shelby,243,60-68 

prings, Wo00d,365,78-92 (p.o. Hawkins, 


Selma, Bexar,151,55-87 

Shelbyville,Shelby,32,47-69 

Sivell’sBend,Cooke,5 -93 

SocialChapel, Cnt 58-65 

»Nacogdoches,287,66-76 ( p.o.Doug- 
ass,’76 

Sumpter, Trinity,163,55-62 

Sunshine, Bell,341,72-81 (p.o. Volo,’76) 

Tehuacana, Limestone, 358,72-83 

Texana,Jackson,123,54-81 

TownBluff,Tyler,50,54-58 

Troy,F (p.o. 
Fairfield,’76) ] 

U' (p.o.Cuero, 


UnionSpringsAcademy, Titus,245,60-79 [later 
GrayRock,’76) 

Veal’sStation, Parker,205,55-71 

Walnut Hill, Panola,367,73-81[at“Brushy,” 
WalnutH 

Washington, Washington,8,38-42 ; ; followed 
by18,44-87 

Waverly, Walker,259,61-65 

WesleyChapel,Dallas,465,76- 783 

Wheelock, Robertson,55,49-65 

all,Grimes,133, 754-97 (.0.Courtney, 
6) 


Wilderville,Falls,339,71-85 
Williams’ Ranch, Brown,476,79-84 
WillowGrove,Shelby,345,72-86 
Winchester, Fayette,282,66-81 
Woods, Panola,309,68-83 

Wright’ sStore, Anderson,260,61-66 


*Names of towns NOT in Texas Almanac, 1941-42, are in italics. Order 
of data: Name of town, County, Number (but not name) of lodge, Dates 
of charter and demise. 
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Reverend J. W. E. Airey of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 
Houston, Texas, died October 31, 1944. Rev. Mr. Airey was 
much interested in the West and the frontier and had written 
a series of articles dealing with the Comanches. One of his 
principal hobbies was the Frontiersmen’s Museum. 


w 


E. V. Hedgecoke of Stinnett, Texas, son of Willis P. Hedge- 
coke and Fannie E. Morton, writes to give genealogical in- 
formation regarding two Hedgecoke families in Texas. Mr. 
Hedgecoke says that the two families are frequently confused 
(see the Quarterly for October, 1944, p. 251) and that Bates’s 
History of Denton County is in error in some places regarding 
the family. In particular the writer says there was no son (in 
either family) named Foss, from which Fossil Creek could 
take its name. An excellent genealogical tracing of the two 
Hedgecoke families is made in the letter which has been 
placed in the archives for future reference work. 


Many readers and members have noted with appreciation 
the recent increase in number of pages in the Quarterly. As 
far back as 1940 the Executive Council listed “an expansion 
of the size of the Quarterly” as a continuing and major objective. 
A healthy and steady increase in membership made possible 
some expansion. The present further expansion may be explained 
almost wholly in terms of our advertising section. In April, 
1944, the Executive Council authorized thirty pages of ad- 
vertising for the magazine. Obviously the Quarterly is not a 
selling medium in the class of the Saturday Evening Post, but 
it does reach a high class clientele in Texas. It is supported 
by a group likely to respond to a show of interest in the 
historic past of Texas. 

Our advertising section should be about doubled and toward 
this end the support of the membership is solicited. As a 
matter of fact acknowledgment should here be made of some 
of the first rate assistance already given. My only hesitancy 
in doing so is the fear that some person will inadvertently 
be overlooked. Our good president, L. W. Kemp, is the foremost 
contributor in services in this field. Following him is Dr. P. I. 
Nixon, vice-president, ably assisted by Stanley Banks, Paul 
Adams, and Chris Emmett, fellow San Antonians, who have 
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been working on the project as a San Antonio committee. 
In Dallas Anna Buchanan, George Waverly Briggs, and Walace 
Hawkins have been especially helpful. And not to be overlooked 
are Mrs. Clay McClellan of Waco and J. W. Williams of Wichita 
Falls. Note that practically every person listed above would 
be classified as being “among the busiest persons in the state.” 
As a working basis for other members, let us see what they 
have done: they have contacted keymen connected with large 
firms in Texas and have said, “We ask you to give consideration 
to the Quarterly in your advertising program.” In many cases 
all that is necessary is the statement that the Association is 
strictly a non-profit institution working for the preservation 
and perpetuation of Texas history. Advertising monies go 
into an expanded Quarterly. 

To begin with, we may be faced squarely with the fact that 
the field of prospective advertisers is somewhat limited: to 
be interested, a firm must give some type of distribution service 
to a large part of or to the whole state. Firms logically eligible 
are major oil companies, leading department stores, insurance 
companies, wholesale houses, extensive utility concerns, book 
publishers and dealers, schools, large banks, and manufacturing 
concerns. In other words, when Texas and Texas people have 
been good patrons of a particular enterprise, then that en- 
terprise becomes a logical prospect for Quarterly advertising. 
Any member at all interested should feel perfectly free to 
approach a prospective advertiser. Rates will be sent from the 
office upon application. 

Further, members are encouraged to express their appre- 
ciation to advertisers wherever the opportunity is presented. 
If at all possible, take a personal interest in the advertising 


section. 
x & 


Royall R. Watkins of Dallas, President of the Texas State 
Board of Education, has brought to the notice of the office a 
project which deserves the attention of all Texans. 

Joe O. Lambert, Jr., architect of 2214 Cedar Springs Avenue, 
Dallas, and B. Hicks Majors, Dallas realtor, plan to begin soon 
the construction of a half-million dollar tourist hotel to be 
situated on the Fort Worth-Dallas cut-off in the vicinity of 
historic La Reunion. 

Architect Lambert plans to erect something like 150 houses 
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in the total project, and each house is to be a replica of a 
famous Texas home. “We will use native stone and whitewash,” 
says Mr. Lambert. “The furnishings will be made in Texas, 
of Texas lumber, and copies of original Texas pieces to keep in 
tune with the era of history each house represents.” 

The new hotel should become the greatest museum of houses 
in Texas. The whole project presents a rare combination of 
the artistic and practical upon a background of Texas history. 
But what are Texas houses that should be reproduced? Mr. 
Lambert is anxious to find out as much as possible about homes 
built during or prior to the days of the Republic. Members should 
forward photographs, descriptions, or suggestions directly to 
the office or to Mr. Lambert. 


w OW 


Brigadier General J. Watt Page has furnished for the archives 
a copy of the American Legion Magazine for October, 1944, 
which contains Eric Sevareid’s article, “On the Standards of 
the 36th Proudly Inscribe VELLETRI.” This is the account 
of the operation by Texas’ Thirty-Sixth which made the German 
defense of Rome an impossibility. 


Kw 


Ben B. Hunt’s recent pamphlet “My Chinese Client” con- 
tains some delightful recollections and splendid native humor. 
It is good commentary on Texas life and on the legal profession. 


It was on a “third Monday” back in 1903 in a historic county seat town 
in central Texas... 

On Saturdays and on tradesdays (the latter usually being the first 
or the third Monday in each month) the town was seething with activity. 
Country merchants, farmers by the hundreds, white and negro farm 
hands, cowboys, Mexican wood choppers, Italian colonists from large 
river plantations, and hundreds of others from an extensive trade territory 
thronged the little city. Wagons and teams — horse, mule, and ox teams — 
jammed the dusty streets. Saddled horses and horses harnessed to gigs 
and buggies were tied to the hitching posts of the iron fence around the 
large courthouse yard. Throughout the day the braying of jackasses and 
neighing of stallions at the trading corrals just off the square could 
be heard throughout the business section, reverberating through the 
courthouse while law cases were being tried. When some jackass would 
bray extra long and loud while a lawyer was addressing either the court 
or the jury, his opponent —that is, the lawyer’s opponent — would jump 
to his feet and demand that counsel speak one at a time; or the speaker 
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addressing the jury would turn toward the presiding judge and in a 
courteous. dignified manner, say: 

“Will your honor please stop counsel from interrupting? He can 
make his address when I have concluded; then he can bray as long and 
as loud as he pleases!” 

This thrust never lost its spontaneity. It never grew stale. It always 
got a “rise” out of the jury as well as out of the spectators — and, 
frequently, from the judge on the bench. While the advent of the automobile 
has long since eliminated opportunities for the utilization of this special 
brand of humor, still no invention of man will ever drive wit and humor 
from the courthouse. The fertile brain and the irrepressible spirit of the 
American lawyer make of him a past master of the art of wit, humor, 
ridicule, sarcasm and satire; the advance of science and the march of 
progress merely furnish him with new barbs in lieu of the old for his 
shafts of repartee and for his side-bar remarks. 


ww OW 


Superintendent Jesse I. Burleson, of the American School at 
Puebla, Mexico, has presented to Sam Houston State Teachers 
College a photograph of a flag captured by Mexican soldiers 
near Refugio in 1836. The flag is thought to have been carried 
by either King’s or Ward’s men. Above a white star in a 
solid dark background are the words, “Galveston’s Invin- 
cible’s,” and under the star in bold letters, “Our Independence.” 


wk 


Under the inspiration and leadership of Judge A. A. Aldrich 
of Crockett, Texas, the historically minded persons of that 
community are laying plans to establish the Houston County 
Museum. The private collection of Judge Aldrich will become 
the nucleus of what is expected to grow to be a more extensive 
deposit of relics. Work will be pushed when priorities are lifted. 


Kw 


Vol. I, No. 9, of Bulletins of the American Association for 
State and Local History is by Bertha L. Heilbron and entitled: 
“How to Organize a Local Historical Society.” This bulletin 
supplements the Association’s own publication, “A Plea for 
County Historical Societies,” and should be read by any groups 
in Texas planning a County Historical Society. The Bulletins 
are distributed by the Secretary, Box 6101, Washington, D. C. 


www 


During the 1944 summer session of the Sam Houston State 
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Teachers College, Mrs. Lucile O. Tanner of Edna, Texas, com- 
pleted a thesis on the subject: Educational Activities of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church in Texas. Additional research 
papers completed at the same time were: (1) By Superintend- 
ent Gordon Bishop of Slocum, Texas: Supreme Court De- 
cisions in the United States As They Relate to the Civil Liberties 
of the Negro, and A Comparison of Certain International Peace 
Plans; (2) By Bernice Cribbs, Huntsville, Texas: Education 
in Texas in the Period of Reconstruction; (3) By Mrs. Ima 
Shields, Crockett, Texas: Development of the Baptist Church 
in the United States to 1845; (4) By Mrs. Mary Kyle Tucker 
Elkhart, Texas: Methodism in United States to 1845; (5) By 
Mrs. Maude B. Wetzel, Kirbyville, Texas: Specimens of Negro 
Poetry with Biographical Notes. 


OK 


Captain W. H. Martin of the San Jacinto, a book collector 
himself, has expressed his personal appreciation for the library 
of fifteen hundred books which Texans contributed to the re- 
cently christened vessei. Knowing that many of the books were 
rare items, Captain Martin tells that he asked Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz if he might not leave the library at Fleet Head- 
quarters while the San Jacinto was out on battle duty, but 
Nimitz, revealing his heritage, said that he knew the people 
of Texas meant for the library to share whatever vicissitudes 
might befall the ship. 

A story told by the Captain’s wife shows that she too has 
taken on a “little touch of Texas.” Frequently she called Head- 
quarters at Coronado, gathering place of so many navy wives, 
to ask indirect questions bearing on the safety of someone 
else’s husband. When the commander asked her why she never 
asked about the San Jacinto, she replied that she knew it was 
bound to be all right — with so many people in Texas praying 
for it. 

 * 


Excerpts from a letter to a member of the Association from 
a Texan in the U. S. Cavalry in Burma shows what Texans 
on the far-flung battle fronts of the world are thinking of. 
The writer is Lieutenant Ben Carpenter, son of John W. Car- 
penter of Dallas. 
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My hopes now are to get my law degree and settle down to a law 
practice combined with raising cattle and quarter-horses (if such a 
combination be possible?). . . . I would certainly like to have a ranch out 
south of the Davis mountains in the Big Bend country of Texas — but 
that is too much wishful dreaming, especially under my present conditions. 

If you go out into the Big Bend country again, please think of me, 
as that Western country is to me the garden spot of Texas with its 
mountains, valleys, sunsets, and fat cattle. 


Enclosed in Carpenter’s letter was a clipping from a theater 
newspaper in the Burma area, which is reproduced below. 


THOSE TEXANS 


AT IT AGAIN 


B-29 BASE, CHINA — The 
Texas press agents in China, 
like everywhere else in the world, 
are still at it. 

Ask any Chinese coolie work- 
ing at this B-29 base: “What’s 
the capital of the United 
States?” 

Then comes this careful reci- 
tation: 

“De kopitol . . . of United 
States ...is... Austin ...Texas 
. .. (big grin) ting hao!” 


ww 


Lt. Robert E. McClendon, 0513408, who is on leave from 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, has moved from his San 
Antonio address and has been assigned permanently to Re- 
distribution Center No. 3, Santa Monica, California. At that 
station his work will be in Intelligence, doing historical research 
in assembling material for a definitive history of the Army Air 
Forces in World War II. 

& 


Jim (James Slayden) Maverick spoke to the San Antonio 
Historical Association on November 17, on “The Storming of 
Bejar.” It was my pleasure to speak to the group on October 20, 
on “The Texan-Santa Fe Expedition.” 


wie 


Anything written by the immortal David Crockett should 
be of interest to Texans. Several members have requested the 
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publication of the following letter. A photostat of the letter now 


hangs on the walls of the Alamo. 
Washington City 26th May 1834 

Dear Sir 

Your favor of the 11 Inst came safe to hand by the last mail and I 
will hasten to answer its contents you request me to say to you at what 
time I will visit the white Sulphur Springs It would give me pleasure to 
say to you at what time I could be thare But we have set no day for 
an adjournment of Congress and until that is done it would be impossible 
for me to say to you that I would be thare on any particular day and 
again I will be compelled to go immediately home when Congress adjourns 
I will then make my arrangements and come up and see you I have some 
bussiness that will require my attention when we adjourn 

My past office is called Crocket P [?] Gibson county whare if you 
write to me at home I will get it imediately I have no idea when Congress 
will brake up But if it does in time I will be at the Springs in August 
or the first of September If I come I have no object in view more than to 
enjoy muself I am electionaring for no boddy in the world if I can put 
Back this political Judias Martin Vanburan I will do so for I do think 
him a perfect scoundral and in fact he is like the Ballance that Jackson 
is surrounded with the truth is he is surrounded by a set of Imps of 
famin that would destroy the country to promote their own interest 
they do not care if Jackson was at the devil so they get the Spoils of 
victory 

The truth is they have prompted the poor old man by Singing glorification 
to him until he believes his’ popularity is able to brake down the Con- 
stitution and laws of the country in fact he has come to the conclusion 
that he can make the people believe that no man ever did understand 
the Constitution until he mounted the throne he has come to the con- 
clusion that not even the men that formed the Constitution understood it 

In fact we may say with propriety that we have the government of 
one man Andrew Jackson holds both the Sword and purse and claims 
it by the Constitution as the arms and amunition and other public 
property and he has tools and slaves to his party enough to sustain 
him in the house of representatives But we have one hope the Senate 
will save the Constitution and laws in spite of King Andrew the first 

We have had a warme. session and I expect it will get no better until 
Congress closes we are getting his poor lick Spittler almost ashamed 
of them Selvez 

I must close and remain your 

obt servt 
Davip CROCKETT 

[Envelope Postmarked:] 


City of Washington, May 27 Free 
D Crockett 
Joseph Wallis, Esqr. 
Sommerville 
Morgan County 


North Ala. 
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Mrs. Herbert P. Gambrell, archivist of the Dallas Historical 
Society, presided over an afternoon session of the American 
Association for State and Local History, meeting on November 
9, at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The subject for the session was 
“Local Archives and History.” 


K 


Professor E. M. Violette tells what it means to live in the 
light of history in the April, 1938, Missouri Historical Review. 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY 


What does this interest in history mean in our lives individually and 
collectively? Are we any better off for knowing our past? Is there any 
practical value in the study of history? 

Here let me, after the manner of my ministerial friends, take a text. 
In fact I shall take a double one, which I recently found inscribed on 
the corners of the facade of the William L. Clements Library on the 
campus of the University of Michigan. One reads, “In darkness lives 
the people who knows not its annals.” The other, “Tradition fades, 
but the written record remains ever fresh.” 

What does it mean to live in the light of history? In the first place, 
there is a certain cultural value in knowing our past. History, however, 
is not the only subject that has cultural value; but if there is any 
difference between the amount of culture acquired from the study of 
the various branches of knowledge, history ranks very high among them, 
if not at the very top. 

In the second place, history affords us a certain protection against 
the unwarranted claims that individuals or institutions may make for 
themselves. Sometimes the claims of individuals are of little consequence, 
as, for example, that of an old gentleman friend of mine some years 
ago in Adair County who used to declare that as a boy he had often 
climbed on Daniel Boone’s knee and heard him tell of his wonderful 
exploits; when as a matter of fact, Daniel Boone died in 1820 and my 
friend was not born until 1833. Sometimes individuals may put forth 
claims for the purpose of their personal aggrandizement and fame, 
and if we do not know history, they might easily impose upon us. For 
example, a certain gentleman in one of our great cities sought a few 
years ago to erect a statue of his great-great-grandfather and inscribe 
on the base this title: ‘Founder of the City.’ It was the historian who 
exposed the error of the gentleman’s claim and prevented him from 
carrying out his plan. Sometimes great institutions and organizations 
also make unwarranted demands upon our allegiance and support through 
some perversion of history. 

Like science, history protects us against superstition. It saves us from 
becoming credulous and from becoming the dupes of designing men, 
either in their own behalf or in behalf of the institutions with which 
they may be connected. 
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Unfortunately, the lamp of history shines in only one direction — 
backward. It shows us whence we have come, but it cannot tell us 
whither we shall go. Historians are not and cannot be prophets, because 
of the very nature of man. Human actions are not predictable with the 
certainty with which the movements of the heavenly bodies or the 
reaction of chemicals or the result of physical forces can be foreseen. 
All that we can hope for from the study of history is that some of the 
lessons of the past will show us the way in which we should go. 
Whether we will proceed in that direction cannot be foretold. The 
rapid changes of today and the certainty that they will be different 
tomorrow make the knowledge of the past less and less a guide to 
the future. Without that knowledge, however, we would be in utter 
darkness as to how things have come to be what they are today. 
Therein lies the greatest contribution that history makes to our well-being. 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since the last report: 


Mr. Wilbur L. Matthews Mr. Arthur Link 
133 Wyckham Rd. 522 International House 
San Antonio, Texas : 500 Riverside Drive 


New York, New York 


Box 847 Mr. L. B. Woods 
Marfa, Texas 1107 South Keeler 
Bishop A. Frank Smith Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
2 outhmore 

Mr. Lamar Moore 
Houston, Texas 1651 West Gage ; 
Mr. David M. Warren, Editor Los Angeles 44, California 


The Panhandle Herald 


Panhandle, Texas Mr. John H. McGaughey 


Albany News 


Mr. Ken Millar Albany, Texas 

1321 North Fairfax Avenue 

Los Angeles, California Professor H. H. Terry 
Mr. A. Lenape Schreiner 

5813 MacArthur Boulevard, N.W. Kerrville, Texas 
Washington 16, D. C. Judge John M. Spellman 


3629 Lemmon Avenue 


Mr. J. D. Mill 
mag Dallas, Texas 


Texas Military Institute 


San Antonio 2, Texas Mr. W. W. Baxley 
Sgt. Robert B. Billings, 1 18104849 College of Mines 
El Paso, Te 
c/o PM. New York, N.Y. 
" Bishop and Mrs. Paul A. Martin 
Mr. R. G. Windsor 
314 W. 20th Street 
2206 Hughes Street Little Rock, Arkansas 


Amarillo, Texas 


Mrs. Jane Powell Mr. K. C. Fortenberry 


810 E. 30th P. O. Box 357 
Austin, Texas Houston 1, Texas 


Mr. E. B. Carruth, Jr. 
Charles Schreiner Bank 
Kerrville, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Pearson 
Box 497 
Garland, Texas 


Mr. Holt Massey, 
Amicable Life Insurance Co 
Drawers 1849-1850 

Waco, Texas 


Miss Fairy Simpson 
Burnet, Texas 


Miss Modena Whitehead 
1510 Sacramento Street 
San Antonio 1, Texas 


Mrs. Emmy Marschall 
Box 547 
Fredericksburg, Texas 


Mr. C. A. Braun 
304 Burcham Street 
San Antonio 4, Texas 


Mr. W. Scott Schreiner 
Kerrville, Texas 


Mrs. Evelyn Matern 
Marble Falls High School 
Marble Falls, Texas 


Mrs. W. M. Ross 
Burnet, Texas 


Reagan School 
Lyman J. Hughes, Supt. 
Reagan, Texas 


Burnet High School Library 
Burnet, Texas 


Marble Falls Public Schools 
Marble Falls, Texas 


Fredericksburg High School 
Junior Historian pter 
c/o Miss Bobbie Craighead 
Fredericksburg, Texas 
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Hutchinson County Library 
Miss Lillie Hostetler, Librarian 
Borger Branch 

Borger, Texas 


Cooke Free Library 
Gainesville, Texas 


Brazoria County Library 
Angleton, Texas 


San Angelo College Library 
San Angelo, Texas 


Denison Chamber of Commerce 
Wm. O. Harwell, Manager 
Denison, Texas 


Uvalde Chamber of Commerce 
Joe W. Watson, Manager 
Box 587 

Uvalde, Texas 


Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce 
William Holden, Executive V. Pres. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Texas City Chamber of Commerce 
Miss Carolyn Peck, Manager 
Texas City, Texas 


Corpus Christi Chamber of 
Commerce 

Mr. J. W. Bell, Manager 

Box 640 

Corpus Christi, Texas 


Kilgore Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. Joy W. Arnold, Manager 
Box 1582 

Kilgore, Texas 


McGregor Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. Lothar A. Krause, President 
McGregor, Texas 


Wharton Chamber of Commerce 
Mrs. Virginia Sorrell, Manager 
Wharton, Texas 


K 


John Gould, columnist of the Record-Times of Wichita Falls, 
recently went through a serious operation but in the first col- 
umn he wrote upon his return to duty he dealt with an incident 
highly important to the preservation of Texas history. We 
extend best wishes to the new historical group at Cambridge 
which is written about by Editor Gould. We need a thousand 
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such local groups in the state, all interested vitally in the 
history of their own community. 


My friend, Virgil Johnson, and his neighbors in the community of 
Cambridge, just east of Henrietta, are forming a historical association 
for the purpose of giving Cambridge its proper place in northwest Texas 
history. Cambridge today is not an impressive place, but it has in its 
keeping as much that is worth remembering, in the historical sense, as 
almost any spot in northwest Texas. I hope that the new organization 
will make the most of its opportunity. Through Cambridge, in the years 
following the war between the states, passed most of the settlers, who 
located in the Panhandle-Plains area. Nearly all of them paused a 
little while at the Johnson home, which probably was the last touch of 
civilized comfort they were to know for many miles and many days. 

Relatively few of today’s northwest Texans know the story of the cara- 
vans which visited Cambridge on its westward trek, to-wit, the Mis- 
sourians who founded the city of Clarendon. It is a chapter that has 
been told, but which will bear retelling one of these days. 


° 


Book Keviews 


The Signers of the Texas Declaration of Independence. By Louis 
Wiltz Kemp. Houston (The Anson Jones Press), 1944. 
Pp. xxxiv-+398, with an illustration and a reproduction of 
the Declaration of Independence with signatures. $10. 


This book is another of Mr. Kemp’s major contributions to 
the biography of early Texans and to the history of the Re- 
public. Primarily, it is made up of authoritative encyclopaedic 
sketches of the fifty-nine signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Incidentally, it goes much further: correcting nu- 
merous errors heretofore firmly imbedded in historical litera- 
ture and tradition and adding greatly to our knowledge of 
significant characters who appear only casually in relation to 
his principal theme. 

One who has never tried to dig such a series of sketches from 
the dim, scattered records of the past can have no conception 
of the immense labor and industry required. The difficulty is 
much greater than that of following a single character through 
a full length biography, because the subject is always changing. 
To say that the principal sources of information exist in the 
official records of the state, printed and in manuscript, ob- 
scures the difficulty of the undertaking. The manuscripts are 
scattered through numerous collections in various departments 
—thousands of documents, some of them highly technical, 
some only roughly alphabetized, and without any sort of con- 
cordance. Suffice it to say that Mr. Kemp has explored the 
official records not only of Texas but also of other states 
likely to yield information pertinent to his undertaking; that 
he has tracked his characters through newspapers, court re- 
ports, family records and traditions, and sometimes to their 
tombstones. He combines in rare degree the interests and talents 
of historian, biographer, and genealogist; and in all essentials 
he has done a job that nobody will ever be tempted to do again. 

In the thirty-four introductory pages, Mr. Kemp describes 
the elections to the Convention of March, 1836, which declared 
independence and framed the constitution of the Republic; 
analyzes the source of emigration of the respective members 
of the Convention and fixes their terms of residence in Texas 
prior to the meeting of the Convention; discusses the history 
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of the document which he reproduces as the original Declaration 
of Independence; explains how a previous reproduction by 
Scarff in A Comprehensive History of Texas omitted the name 
of one signer; and establishes the fact that fifty members signed 
the document on the third of March, not the second, and that 
the last two of the fifty-nine signatures were affixed on March 11. 
Francisco Ruiz and José Antonio Navarro were the only natives 
of Texas who signed the declaration. Lorenzo de Zavala, another 
signer, was born in Mexico. The remaining fifty-six were natives 
of the United States. Fifteen of the signers came to Texas as 
late as 1835, and two did not arrive until 1836; one of these 
two was George C. Childress, the reputed draftsman of the 
declaration, and the other was Sam P. Carson, who was seated 
in the Convention as a delegate from Pecan Point on March 10. 
Though the General Council of the Provisional Government 
which issued the call for the Convention apportioned representa- 
tion among the various municipalities, or districts, it laid down 
no qualification for the voting franchise, with the practical 
result that anybody who happened to be present at a polling 
place assumed the right to vote. In the election at Velasco 
eighty-eight votes were cast, and forty-seven of the voters 
had been landed in Texas only five days before the election. The 
book is documented minutely and most satisfactorily indexed. 
_ The index is of special importance because of the great number 
of contemporary names associated with the principal characters. 
In many instances, Mr. Kemp has been able to list names and 
recent addresses of descendants of the signers. It is an in- 
teresting book to read and is a permanent contribution to 
every library’s reference list of Texana. 

One further study connected with the Texas Declaration of 
Independence needs to be made: namely, an impartial analysis 
of the causes set forth in justification of the breach with 
Mexico. Such a study, however, was in no way pertinent to 
Mr. Kemp’s purpose in this important book. 

EUGENE C. BARKER 

The University of Texas 


Our Lady Comes to Refugio. By William H. Oberste. Corpus 
Christi (Jones Publishing Company), 1944. Pp. xiii+150. 


This is a sequel to Father Oberste’s History of the Refugio 
Mission; and is much more than the “Story of Parish Activities,” 
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which the author modestly claims. It begins in 1795, with the 
removal of Refugio Mission to its third and final site. The 
troublous story of its re-establishment “along side a stream, 
on a high point in the middle of a vast prairie” and the pleasanter 
one of the mission’s rise to usefulness and glory between 1803 
and 1817 under Father Manuel Gaitan, followed by its rapid 
decline thereafter until, in 1824, it was discontinued as a 
mission, are effectively retold. 

The author then relates in nervous, crisp, fast moving sen- 
tences such little known events as the temporary use of the 
abandoned “Church of the Mission,” as a chapel by McMullen 
and McGloin’s Irish colonists in 1829; its revival, as a parish 
church, by Power and Hewetson’s cholera-stricken Irish in 
1834; the destruction of the Irish settlement as one of the 
tragedies of the Texan Revolution in 1836; the return of the 
Irish, following the Revolution, retarded by the raids of Agaton 
in September, 1841, and of De los Santos in 1842; the revival 
of Catholic worship in the old church at Refugio, beginning 
under Father Timon in 1838, continuing under Father Eusebius 
Estany through bitter years, and climaxed by final re-establish- 
ment of the old mission as a parish church, as a phase of the 
labors of the truly great Catholic Bishop of Texas, Reverend 
Father John M. Odin. Then follows the story of the parish of 
Our Lady of Refugio, under a succession of competent ministers 
to and including the author, whose own ministry is spanning 
Refugio’s more prosperous years. 

The story of the mission and church of Our Lady of Refugio 
is the story of mid-coastal Texas, and many of the events 
narrated have had an important bearing on the history of the 
state. For the most part, Father Oberste has followed un- 
trodden paths; and for some of the events related, such as his 
well written account of some of the manifold activities of 
Bishop Odin, he has made a direct contribution to the larger 
history of Texas as a state. 

Better still, this interesting but unpretentious volume is an 
earnest of a more important one to come. “The Story of the 
Irish Colonists,” says Father Oberste, “will be published, God 
willing, in 1945.” No unwritten chapter of Texas history 
more needs telling; and no one is better qualified to tell it, 
than the historian-pastor of the Refugio parish church. 

HARBERT DAVENPORT 


Brownsville, Texas 
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The Magic of Limping John. By Frank Goodwyn. New York 
(Farrar and Rinehart), 1944. Pp. iii+235. Illustrated. $2.50. 


In the long course of human history, in which repetition 
seems to be the only rule, it is something to be the first in 
anything. The Magic of Limping John is the first folk novel of 
the Texas Mexicans. 

On the Brownsville road, running south from San Antonio 
to the river, the little village of Los Puentes drowsed on the bank 
of the Campo Verde Creek. Forty years ago one of its in- 
habitants was a lame, black-bearded Mexican named Limping 
John Luna, who fiddled and caught wild horses for a living and 
drank tequila in the Black Horse Saloon for pleasure. He lived 
a happy and healthy life. He was big and strong; he worked 
only when he felt like it; he had no wife to worry him. But 
the lame foot, which no one ever had seen with the boot off, 
reminded some of his tavern compadres that the devil is said 
to have foot trouble also. Don Gavino, the innkeeper, was sure 
that Limping John’s thick beard and long hair were there to 
hide a “diabolical face and horns,” and it amused the fiddler 
to scare Don Gavino into hysterics by pretending that this was 
true. Soon Limping John found that he had started some- 
thing he could not stop. : 

One after another things happened that convinced people 
of his supernatural powers. They even gave him credit for 
raising people from the dead. For a while he played the game 
just for fun, but when he tried to give it up, he found that he 
could not. Even the padre, on his deathbed, told him he had 
to go on. “Just the same,” said Padre Ignacio, “if the people 
think you did the miracle, you did it. What you saw does not 
matter. It is what the people think that counts.” 

Whether he liked it or not, Limping John had to settle down 
to the business of being a wizard, and it was bad for him. On 
the whole, his prescriptions were good for the people who came 
to him for help, but when he actually began to believe in his 
own wizardry, he ceased to be the healthy son of the soil he 
had been. The sensible Natalia told him what was happening. 
“You grow soft like a pig that does nothing but sit in a pen and 
grunt and eat the corn they bring him.” But Natalia was too 
late. Limping John fell into the clutches of Don Fabian Balboa 
and Avelia Moreno, who managed him into riches and made 
him miserable. 
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No one in Texas is better qualified than Frank Goodwyn to 
write about the Limping Johns and Avelia Morenos of his 
native state. Born on the King Ranch, he grew up among them, 
absorbed their folklore and their language, and taught their 
children when he came to manhood. He knows that when a man 
has rheumatism in his knees, the proper remedy is to take two 
eggs laid by a black hen on Friday and break them over the 
rheumatic members on Thursday when the eggs are exactly six 
days old, saying “Jesus Mio” as one does so. But he knows 
more than that. He knows that his poor Mexicans are like every- 
body else in their love of self-deception and that they lose their 
moral fiber under too much unearned power and adulation. 
Frank Goodwyn’s book is more than a good story and a good 
collection of folklore — it is a book full of human wisdom as well. 

C. L. SONNICHSEN 


Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy 


North Texas Regional Union List of Serials. Edited by W. 
Stanley Hoole. Denton (North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege), 1943. Pp. xviii+532. 


Dallas, Denton, and Fort Worth form the points of a tri- 
angle, each side of which is thirty-odd miles in length. In 
these three cities are located two municipal libraries of some 
size and five college libraries. The seven libraries have a total 
of 810,000 volumes on their shelves, divided in the following 
manner: Dallas Public Library, 161,000; Southern Methodist 
University, 160,000; Fort Worth Public Library, 146,500; North 
Texas State Teachers College, 138,000; Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, 91,500; Texas State College for Women, 85,500; and 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 27,500. 

During 1942 four of the college presidents began considering 
the possibility of having their libraries operate on a codperative 
basis. The three remaining libraries were later invited to join 
in the project. A. F. Kuhlman, Director, Joint University Li- 
braries, Nashville, Tennessee, was requested to make the survey. 
It was agreed at an early date that the libraries might profitabiy 
begin their codperation in the field of periodical literature. 
The first step in that direction was the preparation and publi- 
cation of the North Texas Regional Union List of Serials. 

With this record before them those in charge of the codp- 
erating libraries can plan a codrdinated and unified periodical 
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program. Unnecessary duplication of subscriptions and binding 
can be done away with, broken files can be completed, and plans 
made for the acquisition of additional titles. In other words the 
program can, if carried through, result in the building of one 
great union library housed in three cities and at seven in- 
stitutions. This would doubtless be much better than building 
up seven separate smaller and more or less duplicate libraries. 
Similar codperation might be profitable at other points in Texas. 

The number of periodicals currently received varies from 
58 at Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary to 834 at 
Southern Methodist University, yet only four titles are currently 
received by all seven libraries. Members of the Texas State 
Historical Association will be glad to know that six of the li- 
braries have complete files of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, and the seventh has a practically complete file. One 
of the most surprising discoveries is that Southern Methodist 
University, the Fort Worth Public Library, and the South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary taken together do not 
have a single copy of the Texas Almanac. Four of the libraries 
receive the New York Times, and the Fort Worth Public Li- 
brary has a file of this publication dating to 1908. 

The list of serials is valuable as a check list of the holdings 
of the various libraries; it will be even more valuable if used, 
as intended, to codrdinate and unify the periodical program 
of the North Texas Regional Libraries. 

RALPH W. STEEN 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


A Collection of Hayne Letters. Edited by Daniel Morley Mc- 
Keithan. Austin (The University of Texas Press), 1944. 


Pp. 499. 


Paul Hamilton Hayne was not a major literary figure — Poe, 
Lanier, Timrod rank above him among Southern poets — but 
his letters interestingly indicate the pathetic state of letters 
in the South after the War between the States. A Charleston 
aristocrat by birth and a member of the coterie which with 
Simms and Timrod gathered at Russell’s bookstore, Hayne 
suffered the loss of securities and family silver in the attack 
on the city and moved to a small farm, Copse Hill, near Augusta, 
Georgia. Here, despite poverty and ill health, he devoted himself 
to writing poetry, reviewing books for Southern periodicals, and 
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carrying on a wide correspondence with authors in this country 
and in England. 

Letter writing was Hayne’s means of keeping in touch with 
the outside world. Time and again he cries out against neglect 
| by his own people and turns to poetasters in the North for 
help and consolation. He urges others not to work too hard 
but does not spare himself. If once free from debt, he feels 
he could write better. Many of his letters and manuscripts 
seem to have miscarried, and he often begs for the return of 
a poem that someone appears to have forgotten. He exhibits 
excessive admiration for the Metropolitan Poets, but his ob- 
sequiousness is always well-mannered and can readily be under- 
stood. 

The 245 letters in this collection have been gathered from a 
dozen libraries throughout the country. They include the letters 
to R. H. Stoddard in the New York Public Library, letters to 
E. P. Whipple and John Esten Cooke at Yale, to James Russell 
' Lowell in the Harvard Collection, to J. R. Thompson at Virginia, 
to Longfellow at Craigie House, to Simms and to Stedman in 
the Columbia University Collection, to Moses Coit Tyler in 
the Cornell Library, and to John G. James in the possession 
of The University of Texas. Some sixty letters and papers in 
the Duke University collection, unfortunately, could not be 
included; nor is the extensive correspondence with Whittier and 
with Lanier available here. 

Nevertheless, these letters, together with the admirable set 
of notes, give us the fullest portrait of Hayne and his times 
now available. It appears that he once participated in a duel, 
that he edited Russell’s Magazine without remuneration, that 
he had to subsidize his own books, that he suffered from lung 
trouble throughout the last half of his life, that he labored a 
week over a sonnet and got $10 or $15 for it, and that he per- 
; suaded his Texas friend, John G. James, president of A. & M., 
to try to bring out an illustrated edition of Hayne’s Poems, 
which, though not accomplished, resulted in Lothrop’s publication 
of the Complete Poems. 

Since Hayne devoted himself completely to the literary life, 
his relations with other men of letters are the most important 
contribution of this correspondence. Being a nature poet, he 
calls Bryant “my master,” but he also says with right that 
Simms was “my literary father and patron.” He admired 
Whittier and venerated Longfellow. He loved Timrod and wrote 
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the best memoir of his friend. Of Lowell he seemed in awe, 
and he could not understand Howells’ coolness toward him, 
nor Stoddard’s, in later years. He overrated Stedman as a poet, 
perhaps because he was so catholic a critic. Had these letters 
been arranged chronologically, instead of by collections, they 
would have given a better focused picture of Hayne, but the 
present arrangement enables the reader to study to advantage 
the relations with a dozen representative men of letters of a 


somewhat barren literary period. The editorial work is excellent. 
ERNEST E. LEISY 
Southern Methodist University 


John Sharp Williams: Planter-Statesman of the Deep South. 
By George Coleman Osborn. Baton Rouge (Louisiana State 
University Press), 1943. Pp. xvi+501. Illustrations, bibli- 
ography, index. $4.00. 


John Sharp Williams was born at Memphis, Tennessee, July 
30, 1854. In June of 1870, at the age of fifteen, he entered The 
University of the South at Sewanee, but he was expelled after 
six months. A few weeks later he matriculated at the University 
of Virginia, where he remained through the regular session 
in the Summer of 1873, emerging as a Phi Beta Kappa, but 
without a degree. He later studied at Heidelberg University 
for eight months and for more than a year at a branch of 
Heidelberg at Dijon, France, during which time he traveled 
through many of the countries of Europe. Williams had decided 
on a career in politics, and, realizing that a legal education was 
a necessary preparation, he entered the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where he received his law degree in 1877, 
one year after his return from Europe. 

The biographer of John Sharp Williams had a difficult task. 
In the first place, he had to write from difficult sources, mainly 
the Williams Papers and the Congressional Record. That it is 
nearly impossible to write history from such sources need 
be pointed out only to those who have not attempted it. 
Men frequently write one way and act another. For instance, 
Williams wrote a number of letters to Woodrow Wilson in which 
he roundly condemned the Federal Trade Commission but gave 
it wholehearted support on the floor of the Senate. 

The second obstacle was more formidable than the first. The 
public career of Williams was confined to a long period of 
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service in the House of Representatives and in the Senate of 
the United States, covering a period of approximately thirty 
years, 1893 to 1923, with one brief respite. During this period 
of more than a quarter of a century, he took a tremendous 
interest in the affairs of the House and Senate so that his 
biographer was forced to treat of countless subjects, and con- 
sequently many of them inadequately. Witness the long list of 
subjects in which Williams interested himself, some of which, 
if treated adequately, would require a volume: imperialism; 
tariff (from Wilson-Gorman to Fordney-McCumber); annex- 
ation of the Philippines; trust question; foreign affairs (from 
Spanish American War through World War I); war debts 
and pensions; and internationalism. Williams was a good de- 
bater, and when any of these questions were being debated, he 
was in the thick of the fray, often speaking extemporaneously. 
He made his speeches when opportunity arose and then studied 
the questions later. There are hundreds of his speeches on 
record, and it appears that his biographer felt obligated to 
quote from each one of them as there is an abundance of quoted 
material. 

In spite of source handicaps, the author of John Sharp Williams 
had the genius to create from almost illegible manuscripts and 
dry, dingy Congressional records a real personage,, a lover of 
books and culture, a loyal friend, a hard worker, a good 
speaker, a home-lover, a doting grandfather, a humorist, a be- 
liever in practical religion, and a lover of nature. 

The style of the book is interesting, the format attractive, 
and the type readable. The book, however, is cluttered with many 
citations which might well have been omitted. For instance, 
there are six references to the same source on two pages (pp. 
88, 89) each within five pages of the other. The author has 
thoroughly exhausted the sources for material about Williams, 
and his biography may be considered definitive unless other 
sources are unearthed. This is indeed a valuable and satisfactory 
work, though one may wish that this statesman, a member 
of Congress for more than a quarter of a century, and now 
the subject of a five-hundred-page biography, might have had 
his name attached to some important bit of legislation of his day. 

CLAUDE ELLIOTT 


San Marcos State College 
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Pills, Petticoats and Plows: The Southern Country Store. By 
Thomas D. Clark. Indianapolis (The Bobbs-Merrill Co.), 
1944. Pp. 359. Illustrations. $3.50. 


The preface of this very entertaining and highly important 
study says: “This is a history of the country store in the South 
from 1865 to 1915. It is an account of an institution which 
played a major role in the lives of the rural people of the region. | 
The store was . . . a community clearinghouse. In the records 
of the stores there is a vast amount of evidence of the part 
which they played in the affairs of churches, schools, lodges, 
banking, politics and farming.” 

Many of you who have lived at least during a part of the 
period encompassed by this book will know how truly the 
author has portrayed the typical Southern country store. Those 
of you who still count your age in the twenties and thirties 
can rest assured that here you have an account that is as exact 
as a motion picture machine and a sound-recording device 
could have made it. The twenty-one illustrations present a 
composite and complete picture of the Southern country store, 
inside and out. The carefully selected and highly advertised 
store goods which are reproduced on the inside front and back 
covers are highly illustrative of the technique of advertising 
of the time. The mail order house catalogues have not changed 
the technique much. The “plows” of the title are here repre- 
sented by a double shovel and an assortment of plow points; 
“petticoats” by two floor-length examples; and “pills” by Dr. 
C. A. Simmons’ Hepatic Compound. Reproductions of side 
saddles, revolvers, shaving soap, hats, harmonicas, spectacles, 
and lamps form only a small part of what by actual count 
amount to over one hundred fifty illustrations. 

The frontispiece, “At the Stoveside,” although generally 
typical of the inside of a country store, depicts a scene of 
very recent times—certainly one after 1915— witness the 
unmistakeable “So easy to take home the six bottle carton,” fan 
belts, and the zipper-closed jacket. Withal, the illustration is 
good. The stoveside was, as the legend avers, the forum for the 
discussion of “fox races, tobacco, cotton, horses, women, politics, 
and religion.” Fundamentalist and hell-fire and brimstone re- 
ligion was widespread in the post-bellum South and was the 
subject of daily discussion; the problems of the farmer always 
interested the country storekeeper and his clientele; and the 


\ 
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vote-seeking candidates for public office made the inhabitants 
of the countryside politics-minded. The book covers the period 
of reconstruction with its carpetbaggers, scalawags, and the 
Ku Klux Klan, the panics of 1873 and 1893, the Grange and 
the Farmers’ Alliance, the Greenbackers, Populists, and the 
free silver crusade, tariff legislation, the Spanish-American 
War, and the return of the Democrats under Woodrow Wilson — 
all subjects of dynamic possibilities in arousing the country store 
clientele to loud and violent conversation. 

But all that I have said in this review is beside the point if 
you do not take the time to read Pills, Petticoats and Plows. 
If you want to find out more about the things that the country 
store sold besides the alliterative articles of the title, you should 
read this book. 

R. L. BIESELE 


The University of Texas 


Kook Notes 


Proceedings of the County Court of Charles County, 1666-1674, 
published by authority of the state under the direction of the 
Maryland Historical Society has been received by the Texas 
State Historical Association. This is Volume LX of the Archives 
of Maryland and is a direct continuation of the proceedings 
of this same county court, covering the years 1658-1666, which 
appeared in 1936 as Volume LIII of the Archives. 


The Texas State Historical Association acknowledges receipt 
of Vol. 2, No. 2, Series B, of the University of Colorado Studies 
in the Humanities. The title is Fitz-James O’Brien: A Literary 
Bohemian of the Eighteen-Fifties. Francis Wolle is the author. 


In a previous issue a note was made concerning Volume I 
of Missouri — Day by Day edited by Floyd C. Shoemaker under 
the auspices of the State Historical Society of Missouri. This 
volume covered the first six months of the year. Volume II 
has reached the Association and continues the record for the 
last six months. The editor states “there are only a few dates 
from the calendar of the year upon which it was impossible 
to peg some significant historical event.” Some omissions from 
Volume I are appended to Volume II. 
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Papers in Illinois History and Transactions for the Year 
1942 has been received from The Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety. Four general studies in Illinois History together with 
a Foreword and the Official Proceedings of the Society’s annual 


meeting make up this volume. 


CorAL H. TULLIS 


The University of Texas 


| 

| 


Contributors 


Paul Adams, “The Unsolved Murder of Ben Thompson, 
Pistoleer Extraordinary,” who is just now ending a term as 
president of the San Antonio Historical Association, has been 
a newspaper reporter, a free-lance magazine writer, a radio 
book reviewer, a real estate broker and appraiser, and an eager 
collector of Texana. He began following O. Henry’s trails in 
Texas as early as 1916, writing then a special article for the 
Bellman magazine. He later wrote biographical articles about 
O. Henry, published in Holland’s, the Bookman, and other pub- 
lications. As a Texana collector, he zealously seeks the little- 
known book or pamphlet, sometimes overlooked by the “big” 
collectors. Such jewels he sometimes unearths in second-hand 
furniture stores, junk shops, dusty attics, and even in book 
catalogues. His collection of Texana includes a first edition of 
Walton’s Life and Adventures of Ben Thompson, the Famous 
Texan, presented to him twenty years ago by Charles Merritt 
Barnes, one of the San Antonio reporters who “covered” the 
killing of Thompson and King Fisher. 


T. C. Richardson, “The Sage of Cedar Bayou,” is Associate 
Editor of the Farmer-Stockman of Oklahoma City, but he is 
best known to Texas readers for his twenty years of service 
on Farm and Ranch, 1923-1943. Editor Richardson describes 
himself as follows: 


Born a Texian of ancestry who had been on every frontier from 
the Shenandoah Valley during the Revolution to Kentucky, Missouri, 
Louisiana, and Texas, and the last frontier of Oklahoma, I absorbed a 
love of history from the graybeards who helped make it and whose 
memories ran back as far as the Texas Revolution. I got a smattering 
of the “Three R’s” in the one-teacher schools of the ’80’s and ’90’s, 
grew up on a ranch forty-five miles from rails and bookstores, shucked 
boots, spurs and chaps for toothpick shoes and high “gates-ajar” collars 
at nineteen for a couple of part terms in high school, decided to become 
a history professor, but missed the University by the arithmetical 
difference between $30 a month for school teaching and the cost of the 
University course. 


Mr. Richardson gravitated into country newspaper work 
which he alternated with teaching. He was for a time in the 
extension service of Texas A. &. M., leaving that work to go to 
Farm and Ranch. He collaborated with the late Dabney White 


/ 
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on a three-volume History of East Texas (Lewis Publishing 
Company, 1940). Articles by him have appeared in Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly, Texas Geographic, and Holland’s. 
At present he is working on a book to be entitled Cattle Trails 


and the Men Who Made Them. 


Ralph A. Smith, “The Farmers’ Alliance in Texas, 1875-1900: 
A Revolt Against Bourbon and Bourgeois Democracy,” is 
Assistant Professor of history at Hardin-Simmons University 
at Abilene, but is at present on leave and is serving in the U. S. 
Medical Corps at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. Smith took his Ph.D. 
degree from The University of Texas in 1938, writing on “A. J. 
Rose, Agrarian Crusader of Texas.” He was formerly Associate 
Professor of history at Oklahoma College for Women. He has 
previously had two articles in the Quarterly. 


J. J. McGrath, “Perote Fort, Where Texans Were Imprisoned,” 
is with the Producing Division of Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
stationed at Laredo, Texas. Mr. McGrath has lived twenty-one 
years in Mexico. 


Walace Hawkins, “Perote Fort, Where Texans Were Im- 
prisoned,” is Vice-President and General Counsel for the Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Company, officing in the Magnolia Building, 
Dallas, Texas. Mr. Hawkins is a former student of Dr. Barker’s 
and a thorough student of Texas history. 


George T. McNess, “The Production of Tobacco in Texas,” is 
a member of the faculty of Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville, Texas. 

Max Berger, “Stephen F. Austin and Education in Early Texas, 
1821-1835,” is head of the social science department of Man- 
hattan School of Aviation Trades, 220 East Sixty-Third Street, 
New York 21, New York. 

Carl L. Studer, “The First Rodeo in Texas,” resides in Can- 
adian, Texas, where he is a leading merchant. He is secretary 
of the National Rodeo Association. 


LAST SPRING 


Wilson Power Rig 


Completed the 
WORLD’S DEEPEST WELL* 


This sensational development occurred 
in Pecos County, Texas, 27 miles south- 
east of Fort Stockton. The well was the 
Phillips Petroleum Company’s No. 1. 
Price completed to a depth of 15,272 feet. 


Under the excellent crew and good 
management, the WILSON rigs did a 
marvelous job on this well. After the 
surface drilling was completed to a depth 
of 520 feet, a WILSON ATLAS rig took 


over. 

At a depth of 13,029 feet a WILSON 
TITAN rig was set up. The hole then 
reached 14,708 feet in 33 days of drilling 
(further drilling statistics not available). 


The rig had greater speed than 
a steam rig would have had at the 
same depth, and this drum handled 
more ton-miles of pipe than any 
other rig before or since. 


The foregoing relates to just 
one well; but WILSON POWER 
RIGS have been shipped to every 
continent in the world — admittedly 
they are marvelous machines. To- 
day, success crowns the efforts of 
John H. Wilson of Wichita Falls, 
Texas — but be sure to read the ac- 
count of the difficult years 1931-34 
in the next issue of the Quarterly. 


*A deeper well has since been drilled in 
California. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 


A 
THD 
ON 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL .ASSOCIATION 
offers the following items of Texana for sale. These volumes 
may also be secured in connection with membership in the 
Association. 


George Finlay Simmons, Birds of the Austin Region, Central Texas. Large 
8vo. Pp. xlii-387. Buckram. Price delivered: $4.00. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion for $6.00. 


Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers, October, 1834-January, 1837. 
Volume III, large 8vo. Pp. xxxv-494. Buckram. Price delivered: $4.00. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion for $6.00. 


Seth Shepard McKay (ed.), Debates in the Texas Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1875. Pp. 471. Buckram. Price delivered: $3.50. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $5.00. 


J. Villasana Haggard, Handbook for Translators of Spanish Historical 
Documents. 8vo. Pp. 7-198. Buckram. Price delivered: $1.50. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $4.00. 


Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam 
ee in eight volumes. Buckram. Price delivered: 
.25 each. 


One volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $5.25. The eight-volume set may be purchased for 
$23.50. Eight-volume set and one year’s membership in 
the Association: $25.00. 


Charles Wilson Hackett (ed.), Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louts- 
jana and Texas. Three volumes. Buckram. Price delivered: $6.50 each. 


One volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $8.00. The three-volume set may be purchased for 
$18.75. Three-volume set and one year’s membership in 
the Association: $20.00. 


Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains. 


The Ginn and Company edition, price delivered: $4.00. 
This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $6.00. 

Houghton-Mifflin edition, price delivered: $5.00. 
This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $6.50. 


Send orders to 


The Texas State Historical Association 
Box 2131 

University Station 

Austin 12, Texas 


“It's my job to serve your 
essential wartime needs 
today to hasten your motoring 
pleasures of tomorrow 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


‘ [Om BONDS 
A 
el 
ch, 


Make This a Texas Christmas 


which extends throughout 
the year 


An Ideal Christmas remembrance is a 
gift membership in The Texas State His- 
torical Association for your friends. This 
Quarterly and a distinctive card bearing 
the first seal of the Republic of Texas will 
announce your gift. Other issues of the 
Quarterly will keep memory bright through- 
out the year. 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 2131, University Station , 
Austin 12, Texas 


Here was born 
America’s Petroleum Industry 


The first recorded use of American petroleum 
by the white man is believed to be that made 
by the survivors of the De Soto Expedition. 


The tiny handmade ships, making their way 
westward along the Texas Gulf Coast en route 
to Mexico, were beset by a storm and put ashore 
approximately three and one-half miles west of 
Sabine Pass, Jefferson County, about July 25, 
1543. 


The Gentleman from Elvas — believed to have 
been Alvaro Fernandez — in his chronicle, pub- 
lished in Evora, Portugal, in 1557, wrote: 


“The vessels came together in a creek, where 
lay the two brigantines that preceded them. Find- 
ing a scum the sea cast up, called copee, which 
is like pitch and used instead on shipping, where 
that is not to be had, they payed the bottoms of 
their vessels with it.” 


Thus this copee, probably from an asphaltic 
seepage which persists even to this day, served 
the useful purpose of making the boats seaworthy 
again. The expedition reached Mexico, and Fidalgo 
Fernandez lived to put on record a priceless bit 
of American and Texas history. 


The Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association 


Research and Service organization of the 
Texas Petroleum Industry 


BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


AMERICAN POLITICS at the 
Time of the “TEXAS QUESTION” 


Frank van der Linden 


— leaps into life in this exciting story of a crisis in America’s 

foreign affairs, an epic decision depending upon the result of a 
presidential election. Into the Senate a strong-willed Chief Executive 
hurls a treaty for the annexation of a neighbor republic. Like a time-bomb, 
the issue is tossed about by the politicians who fear it will explode their 
hopes of victory at the polls. Leaders of both major parties denounce 
the treaty, as certain to cause a war; but braver men defy the powers of 
Europe to block American expansion. They seek a leader who will offer 
more than weasel words as his foreign policy; they find him in a law 
office in Tennessee. He is a modest, mild-mannered man; he has not 
aspired to the White House; but he is also bold and determined, unafraid 
of a fight. Only two weeks before his party’s national convention, he 
decides to run for President. He wins the nomination by a surprise attack; 
he wins the election, by the margin of a single state; and America wins 
an empire. 

Twenty-two full page pictures give the reader a glimpse of the 
powerful personalities dominating American politics at the time of the 
“Texas question.” Included are a dozen campaign cartoons which depict 
the bitter battle of the ballots, in a most amusing way. 


The author of Hickory, the publisher of San Antonio— North Caro- 
lina and Texas have combined to bring out a book of rare historical value. 


The Naylor Company Pena 


SAN ANTONIO PUBLISHED 


Dark 
Horse 
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The Story of a Country Store 


This book is to be done in a special limited edition 
by the press of Carl Hertzog in El Paso. Illustrations 
are by the well-known Texas artist, Harold Bugbee. 


Advance orders have been heavy. This will be 
much-sought-after Texana. Books published by the As- 
sociation have a ready sale. 


This book will be a splendid Christmas remembrance 
for any Texan. The office will be glad to send appropriate 
cards and notices according to your instructions. 


Price $3.50 


From your book dealer or 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


| | THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
announces the forthcoming publication of 
J. Evetts Haley’s new book 
Charles Schreiner, General Merchandise 


THE MOTOR OIL 


Gulfpride is the only motor oil refined by the Alchlor 
Process. This special refining method makes Gulf- 
pride an exceedingly tough oil that gives safer lubri- 
cation . . . keeps your motor cleaner, freer from 
harmful carbon, varnish, and sludge. 


Change to Gulfpride today. Then change again 
at the end of 1,000 miles . . . or every sixty days, 
whichever comes first. 
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the publication of 
The Segners of the Declaration of 
Louis Willy 
Bnesident 
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The Anson Janes 


ALAMO 
SADDLE JACKETS 


For More Than Forty Years 


Made of extra strong 
Brown Duck for Farm, 
Ranch & Saddle Wear 


Warranted Not to Rip 
Every Garment Guaranteed 


MADE IN TEXAS 
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CARL POOL Mfs. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
SAN ANTONIO 
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Does YOUR LIBRARY 
CONTAIN THIS SET OF 


BOOKS 


Our Catholic Heritage In Texas 


BY CaRLos E. CASTANEDA 


IN SEVEN VOLUMES 


THE MOST COMPLETE HISTORY OF TEXAS 
AND THE SOUTHWEST WRITTEN IN A 
CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE — EXCITING AS 
A NOVEL—MORE THRILLING THAN A 
MYSTERY — THIS IS ONE SET OF BOOKS 
THAT EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD HAVE 


PUBLISHED BY 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


110 EAST NINTH ST.—AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Epochal Events in Texas History 


Here are some of them related in Dr. Rupert Norval Rich- 
ardson’s great book, ‘*Texas, the Lone Star State,” published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


“The production of power,” he says, “was a local industry 
until about 1913, when the Texas Power & Light Compan 
constructed a transmission line from Waco to Fort Wo 
and Dallas. Soon small concerns were consolidated, and out- 
lying communities were supplied by oe transmis- 
sion lines a from huge plants. Electric power was no 

longer a monopoly of the cities; every town and hamlet 

i could be served by the ‘high lines.’ Development was woe 

| rapid after the first World War; it was hastened by the avail- 

ability of oil and gas for fuel and the discovery that lignite 
could be used for fuel to produce electric power. The Texas 
Power & = Company set up its great generating plant on 
the Trinity River in Henderson County in 1925, using lignite 

Ser fed...” 

The Texas Power & Light Company is truly a pio- 

neering institution—built by 

Texans and dedicated to the upbuilding of Texas. 

Always a champion of agricultural and industrial 

development, this Company pioneered rural elec- 

trification of Texas . . . pioneered development of 

Texas’ iron and lignite deposits... pioneered 

establishment of textile, cheese, and milk proc- 

essing plants and the development of the dairy 

industry. 

In the present war emergency, this Company 

has met promptly and effectively every call for 

electric power for the war program without any 

, curtailment of service to its regular customers. 

Today, all of this vem 9 resourcefulness and 

resources are dedicated to Victory! 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


A Pioneering Texas Institution 
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To The Readers of the 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly 


We know you like books and we suspect you 
delight in choosing your own. 


We imagine your pleasure in book reading be- 
gins with the pleasure of book buying: 


A leisurely and informal visit to our bookshop 
will reveal hundreds of Texas books, both old 
and new; a goodly number of unusual items 
you may be surprised to find; plus all the 
obvious books, contemporary and standard. 


If you shop by mail, we are glad to offer a 
service sometimes more than comfortably con- 
scientious. If your needs are in special tech- 
nical fields, we shall endeavor to give your 
requests (for books or information) careful 
attention. Whatever your interest, you may be 
sure we shall take it seriously. 


THE PERSONAL BOOKSHOP 


1330 COMMERCE STREET. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


The Steck Company 


has reprinted in facsimile 
many rare and distinctive 
early Texas books. The list in- 
cludes: 


Yoakum’s History of Texas 

Kendall’s Santa Fe Expedi- 
tion 

Holley’s Texas 

Reid’s Texas Rangers 

Baker’s Scrap Book 

Green’s Mier Expedition 


Wilbarger’s Indian Depre- 
dations 


Foote’s Texas and Texans 


Write for complete descrip- 
tive catalog. 


The Steck Company 


Publishers 


AUSTIN TEXAS 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS: 


PAUL H. BUCK ELLA LONN 

Harvard University Goucher College 
FLETCHER M. GREEN BELL I. WILEY 

University of North Carolina University of Mississippi 
WESLEY F. CRAVEN WENDELL H. STEPHENSON 

New York University Louisiana State University 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE > BERNARD MAYO 

University of Texas University of Virginia 


Managing Editor: WILLIAM C. BINKLEY, Vanderbilt University 


Contents of the November, 1944, issue (Vol. X, No. 4): 


The Southwestern Frontier, 1795-1817: An Essay in Social 
History. By William B. Hamilton. 


J. D. B. De Bow, the Man. By Ottis Clark Skipper. 

Health and the Medical Profession in the Lower South, 1845- 
1860. By Martha Carolyn Mitchell. 

The Scalawag in Mississippi Reconstruction. By David H. Donald. 


Winifred and Joseph Gales, Liberals in the Old South. By 
Clement Eaton. 

Notes and Documents 
A Description of Sergeant S. Prentiss in 1838. Edited by 
Charles S. Sydnor. 


Correspondence Relating to the Progressive Party’s “Lily 
White” Policy in 1912. Edited by Arthur S. Link. 


Complete files of Volumes I to IX are available at $3.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at 75 


cents each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

For membership in the Association ($3.00 per year, including 
a subscription to the Journal): James W. Patton, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
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(The Friendly Bank) 


The Austin National Bank 
Austin, Texas 
| 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-seven volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


- HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
i a which is the most complete in the 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
: ae increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of THE QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 
A set may be purchased either on the installment plan 
or for cash on delivery. 

Volumes I through XX may be had for the following 
prices: | 

$6.00 per volume unbound; 
$8.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 

All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
XLVI, except Volume XLIII which is OP) may be had 
for: 

$8.50 per volume unbound; 

$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 

$1.00 per single number. 
_ The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale, prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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